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ON PRAYER 


By Cyrm E. Hupson, St. Alban’s, England 


Prayer is described by an old writer as “ the ascent of the mind 
to God.” This definition can hardly be improved upon, whether 
we think of prayer in the wide or the narrow sense. In this and 
the following chapter we shall be concerned with the latter, spe- 
cialised kind of prayer. But it is well to remember that the whole 
life of the Christian may be described as ascensio mentis in 
Deum: at no moment ought he to be altogether unable to say with 
the psalmist, Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. Cer- 
tainly it is as nothing less than the consecration of the whole of 
life that the saints have always insisted in regarding prayer. 
Thus, all the great pioneers in the history of monasticism, con- 
cerned to ensure that those who retired from the world and gave 
themselves wholly to “ prayer” should be as open and responsive 
as possible to Divine influences, gave to the word a far larger 
meaning than we commonly do. Only the humble and receptive 
soul can “ascend to God” and hear His Voice. And so the 
monastic ideal has always laid great emphasis on intellectual ac- 
tivity, on obedience to earthly superiors, and on the cultivation of 


1 Being Chapter iv of the author’s A. B. C. of Christian Living—to be pub- 
lished immediately by S. P. C. K. (London). 
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a charitable judgment of other people, as well as on “ prayer” in 
the restricted sense of the word, and has included all four of these 
things in the life of Prayer, the life designed to produce that spirit 
of humility and receptiveness which alone can bring the soul into 
fellowship with God. 

Not in any other way can the ordinary Christian find God. 
For him, too, prayer is more than the deliberate and conscious 
concentration of his attention upon God at special times. Never- 
theless, his life in its totality will not be a Prayer without these 
moments of prayer. The shallow-minded and superficial some- 
times forget this, and criticise the importance attributed, for ex- 
ample, to morning and evening prayers. Surely, they say, we 
ought to be able to speak to God at all times and any time? Yes, 
we ought: but the man who has never disciplined himself to pray 
at certain times is not, as a matter of fact, the man who naturally 
and spontaneously lifts up his soul unto God at all times. 

We are dealing here, then, with prayer in its specialised and re- 
stricted forms, without prejudice to the truth that all the activities 
of a Christian’s life may ideally be described as so many aspects 
of Prayer. 

It is probable that many of the objections commonly levelled at 
the practice of prayer, even by religious people, would never occur 
to them if they really grasped its true nature and purpose. Some 
of these objections, in fact—we will glance at one or two of them 
later—do not really arise in regard to Christian prayer at all: they 
are difficulties caused by various popular misconceptions and mis- 
representations due to the persistence, among Christian people, of 
pagan ways of thinking. 

But the central features of Christian prayer are not really diffi- 
cult to understand, if only we will go the right and obvious way 
about learning them. We have in the gospels, not only a speci- 
men or model prayer which our Lord taught His disciples to use, 
but, also, more than one account of His own prayers. The Lord’s 
Prayer has been analysed and commented upon so often, and in 
such easily accessible books, that I need not discuss it at any 
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length here. There are two points, however, to which special at- 
tention may be drawn. 

We are to pray first—that is to say, our thoughts and desires 
and applications are to be specially concerned—for the hallowing 
of God’s Name, the coming of His Reign, and the doing of His 
will, in earth as in Heaven—in the world of “ nature,” that is, as 
(already) in the Unseen world. (We must notice that the 
clause “in earth, as in heaven” refers to and “ qualifies” the 
three preceding ones, and not only the last of the three. What 
we pray when we use the Lord’s Prayer is: Hallowed be Thy 
Name—here on earth, as it is already hallowed in heaven; Thy 
Kingdom come—on earth, as it has come already in heaven; Thy 
Will be done—on earth, as it is already done by saints and angels 
in heaven.) The third petition, Thy Will be done, may for our 
present purpose be regarded as a summary and explanation of the 
first two—and indeed of the whole prayer; and so as an indica- 
tion of the general character of all Christian prayer. Prayer is 
to be directed, then, to the doing of God’s Will: it is to be re- 
garded as a means towards this end. Two conclusions of great 
importance follow. In the first place: if we are taught to pray 
that God’s Will may be done, then, clearly, we are taught that 
there is a possibility that, without our prayers, God’s Will may go, 
to some extent at least, undone and unrealised. Not everything 
that happens is the Will of God. Secondly: if (as the opening 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, and the whole teaching of Christ, as- 
sume) God is our loving Father, then to pray that His Will may 
be done is to pray for our own health and happiness and general 
well-being. All that hinders and destroys these things is contrary 
to the Will of God. 

The extraordinarily widespread misunderstanding, and even 
perversion, of these truths in popular thought can never, surely, 
cease to astonish the instructed Christian mind. What a truly 
amazing confusion of thought is betrayed by the fact—which few 
would deny—that the popular mind attributes everything that 
happens, in the world and in the life of the individual, howsoever 
and by whomsoever caused, to the Will of God”; and, espe- 
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cially, that the particular events which most naturally evoke the 
comment “ It is God’s Will,” should be, not those which obviously 
proceed from some beneficent and beautiful source, but those 
which arouse in the instructed Christian a fleeting doubt as to the 
love of God for His children! An earthquake, a pestilence, a 
war: men actually resign themselves to these as “ no doubt God’s 
Will.” How often are such men moved to the thought of God’s 
Will by a sunset or a garden, the triumph of some humanitarian 
policy, or the discovery of a plague-bacillus? It is considered a 
mark of piety to ascribe a child’s death, or a motor-accident, to 
the Will of God: but many people would suspect as a little 
“queer ” the man or woman who gave utterance to the same senti- 
_ ment at the thought of a woman’s beauty, a successful operation, 
or a noble symphony. 

This misconception amounts to nothing less than unwitting 
idolatry. It is—if Jesus is the perfect portrait of deity—the 
_worship of a false god, not of the God whom Jesus revealed. 
Men’s religious practices, not less than their codes of ethics, de- 
pend in the end on their idea of God; and no consideration of 
prayer can be worth anything which does not begin with that. 

Prayer is a spiritual force which helps towards the realization 
of God’s Will. This does not mean, observe, that if I pray that 
the Will of God may be done in some particular affair, or so far 
as a particular person is concerned, it will be done necessarily and 
as a matter of course. I pray, for example, that A, who is a 
sinner, may turn from his sin to God. There can be no question 
that such a prayer is according to the Will of God; that its fulfil- 
ment would represent the doing of His will. But other wills are 
involved besides His: that is the point: and, in any matter in 
which human wills are concerned, their codperation with God’s 
will is necessary before the latter can be accomplished. God has 
-made men free, which is to say that He has made them free to 
resist, as well as to codperate with, His will for them. He will 
not compel A to repent. No doubt, in answer to our prayers, He 
will so order things that A’s opportunities of repentance are in- 
_ creased, and that he may be moved towards repentance: but in the 
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last resort some personal codperation on A’s part is necessary— 
some (it may be very slight) movement of his own will—before 
our prayer for the doing of God’s will for him can be answered. 
And so with our prayers for ourselves. It is useless to pray that 
God will “ make” us good. He will not do it. Hecannot. He 
longs that we should be good. He will give us every opportunity, 
and all His grace. But so long as we are free—so long, that is 
to say, as we are human beings—so long will it be possible for us 
to resist, or to fail to respond to Him, and to choose evil rather 
than good—and so to delay or to prevent His will being done. 
How, then, it may be asked, can prayer help? Surely the 
answer to that question lies, again, in the character of God, and 
above all in the methods of His working in the world. God is 
Love: and His method is always, and only, the method of love. 
Now prayer, as the ascent of the mind towards God, who is Love, 
is not only a laying of ourselves open to the inflowing of God’s 
love, but is in itself an act of love on our part, and as such in- 
creases love by expressing itself—as any emotion is increased and 
intensified by being expressed. To pray that God’s Will may be 
done—and, as we have seen, any prayer, whether of supplication 
for ourselves or of intercession for others, should be expressible 
in those terms—is to pray that a greater measure of love may, as 
it were, be released and set in motion in our own lives and theirs. 
And this, in true prayer, is exactly what happens. When we say 
that prayer is not persuading God to do our will, but the effort 
to make our wills codperate with His, that is what we mean. For 
the Will of God is the Love of God in action. Prayer, as loving 
submission to God, as the loving desire to know and to do His 
will, does not, as we have seen, guarantee that His will will be 
done, even in the particular case which is the subject of our 
prayer: but it enormously increases, so to speak, the chance of 
that happening, because it increases the amount of love available, 
and because love is the greatest spiritual force in the universe. 
The second point to which I wish to draw attention is this. 
Because God is our Father, and not a mere impersonal “ force ” 
or “ influence,” the practice of prayer involves the belief that in 
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response to our prayers He acts personally. He is, in philosophi- 
cal language, transcendent as well as immanent. He “acts” on 
the world from without as well as from within. His resources 
are not confined to the world which He has made, nor is He con- 
fined within it. The Lord sitteth above the water-flood, and the 
Lord remaineth a King for ever. To a pantheist—one who 
identifies God with the world, and denies Him any existence apart 
from and outside the world which is His “ garment ”—prayer 
can never be more than “ meditation,” the act or habit of allowing 
the mind to dwell on the thought of God, or (at most) of passive 
submission to His influence. But a Christian believes that God 
is able to do things, to act in particular ways, to “ take sides,” to 
control events and to shift the scenes on which the drama of hu- 
man history is played; and the Christian prays accordingly. He 
does not shrink, for instance, from definite petitions, from ask- 
ing for material as well as for spiritual blessings. 

The petition in the Lord’s Prayer, Give us this day our daily 
bread, is not his only warrant for this. It is dangerous, indeed, 
to press the distinction between “ material” and “ spiritual ”’ too 
closely. The fact of the Incarnation—the fact that God chose a 
human body and the conditions of physical life to be the means 
whereby the souls of men should be redeemed—forever conse- 
crates “matter” as the vehicle of spiritual benefits. In His 
earthly Ministry, our Lord, though He bade men “ seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness,” was far from refusing 
to minister to men’s physical needs: on the contrary, He healed 
their bodily sicknesses and disabilities whenever He was asked to 
do so, satisfied the natural hunger of multitudes, and provided 

_ the wherewithal of hospitality at the wedding-feast at Cana. 
-_ If any further justification be needed for praying for material 
goods, it may be found in the increasing attention which modern 
_ psychology is teaching us to pay to the intimate relation, in hu- 
man personality, between body and mind. No illness or disease, 
= example, is ever either purely physical or purely mental: both 
factors, body and mind, are concerned, if not always in the origin, 
_ yet most certainly always in the progress and continuance of sick- 
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ness. And while, on the one hand, recovery of the body may be 
delayed by some mental worry, or fear, or perplexity, on the 
other hand spiritual health and advance are not seldom checked 
and choked and perverted by physical disability. Pain will inter- 
fere with one man’s capacity to pray: and, conversely, prayer and 
the interior peace which it brings will react on another’s physical 
constitution so as to render it more capable of resisting pain, or 
of throwing off the microbe of some disease. Man in the con- 
ditions of life in this world is never body or mind in isolation: 
he is one—body and mind together. And we must treat him so 
in prayer. And so, because it is God’s will that men should be 
every whit whole, we shall not hesitate to pray, for ourselves and 
others, for bodily as well as spiritual health and healing. 

There is a further point in this connexion to which reference 
must be made. God has not only made each individual a unity: 
He has made the whole human race a unity. We are members, 
whether we like it or no, one of another, and we cannot, if we 
would, alter the unescapable law that if one member suffer all the 
others suffer with it. This has a very important bearing on the 
question just considered. For it means, clearly, that my spiritual 
condition is affected, not only by the spiritual condition of others 
(which is obvious), but by their physical condition too. It means 
nothing less than that my sickness or health of body or mind is 
bound up with, and affects, and is affected by, the bodily and 
mental health or sickness of the whole human race. We touch 
here one of the most profound mysteries of human life. We can- 
not trace, of course, the particular workings and applications of — 
this law of life as God in His wisdom has ordered it. But the 
general inference from the unity of the human race seems un- — 
escapable. If so, it would seem to lend very weighty support to 
the belief that all sickness and disease are ultimately the result of 
sin, though not necessarily of the sin of the sick or diseased per- 
son. We repeat that the workings of this connexion between sin — 
and disease cannot be traced. But the recognition that my sick- 
ness may be in some mysterious way connected with sin (under- 
stood | here, so as to include the sins of non-Christians, as any sw 
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individual’s refusal to live by the light that is in him) at the other 
end of the world—or, of course, in the next street—must surely 
have an important influence (among others with which we can- 
not deal here) on our thoughts about prayer. It must help us to 
understand something of the tremendous significance of the word 
Our at the beginning of the Lord’s Prayer, and to realise the 
utter and absolute impossibility of any at all truly Christian 
prayer—any form or idea of prayer based even remotely and 
superficially on the Lord’s Prayer—being concerned with self to 
the exclusion of the rest of God’s children. 

For self-centred is precisely what Christian prayer is not and | 
cannot be. It is not a dodge, or a spell, of which we happen to 
possess the secret, and the use of which gives us, as it were, a 
“ pull” with God to the disadvantage of our neighbours. The 
distinction between Christian and pagan prayer can be illustrated 
very effectively by contrasting prayer with the use of mascots. 
The man who with any seriousness wears a mascot believes that © 
the mere possession of it ensures him some amount of luck and 
good fortune quite independently of his moral and spiritual char- 
acter. The man who prays does so in order that his character 
may be more and more conformed to the character of God, who 
is Love. To submit our souls to God in prayer is to increase our 
capacity for love, and so for any suffering and self-sacrifice that 
may be necessary in the service of others. 

It should be noted that not all prayer is “‘ mystical ” in the strict 
sense of the word: that is to say, accompanied by a conscious 
awareness of the presence of Him to whom it is addressed. No 
consideration of the various “ degrees” or stages of prayer is 
possible here. But a word may be said about a difficulty which 
many devout people feel. Prayer, we are told (they say), is com- 
munion or converse with God: but how can we be sure that we 
are in any real relationship to Him on those occasions when we do 
not “ feel” His presence? This difficulty tends to disappear when 
we realise that it confuses “ awareness ” with “ relationship.” If 
God is omnipresent, and if we owe our existence from moment to 
moment to Him, then clearly there is no possibility of our ever 
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not being in contact with Him, and we should make a grievous 
error if we measured the reality of our prayers by the feelings or — 
emotions experienced at our times of prayer. To some tempera- — 
ments such emotions come easily and spontaneously, but not to all, © 
and they are by no means always a proof that the soul has been in 
union with God. In nothing is the teaching of the great mystics 
—the masters of the art and science of prayer—more unanimous 
than this: that the reality of prayer is not to be measured by the 
emotions, but by the fruits it produces in daily life; and that if 
certain temperaments deliberately seek for emotions and visions 
and what appears to be a direct and immediate awareness of God, 
they will achieve them—but by the aid, not of God, but of Satan! 
The delights and ardours which sometimes accompany the more 
advanced types of prayer are, we must always remember, the gift 
of God. He gives them, or withholds them, at His pleasure. To 
seek them is no part of the individual’s task in prayer. 

In the most profound sense, indeed, the whole act:vity of prayer 
is the activity of God. For it is only by tne grace of God, only 
in virtue of his supernatural endowment as a “ child of God,” 
that man is capable of any prayer at all: prayer is essentially an © 
activity, therefore, which takes place on the supernatural level of 
his being. It is the Spirit within us who inclines us to prayer. 
So S. Paul urges the Ephesian church to pray in the Spirit; and — 
in the Epistle to the Romans says, The Spirit also helpeth our in- 
firmity: for we know not how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit 
Himself maketh intercession for us. And this is true, whether 
we think of prayer in the general or the restricted sense. It is 
only, for example, by the Spirit’s guidance that our study of the 
Mind of Christ in the New Testament will result in sound con- 
clusions as to the Will of God for us and for the world, as it is 
only by His inspiration that we can translate them into prayer. 

There remains an objection to prayer, commonly made in the 
name of psychology, to which we may refer here, though it will 
not be possible to do more than suggest the lines along which it 
can be met. It is commonly assumed that when psychology has — 


discovered and described—as it is certainly within the legitimate _ 
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province of psychology to do—the ways in which the human mind 
works while at prayer; when it has analysed the motives of par- 
ticular kinds of prayer, and pointed out that prayer, like every 
other human activity, is the result of instincts and emotions and 
sentiments and so forth: that then it has “ explained,” not to say 
exploded, prayer. 

This onslaught is not in reality so terrible as it sounds. For, 
if and in so far as any psychologist attempts to “ explain ”’ prayer, 
he is trying to do what science, by its very nature, cannot do. 
_ The function of science is to collect and describe facts—in the 
_case of psychology, the facts of behaviour and what produces be- 
_haviour—to say How things happen. Science does not and can- 
not “explain” any facts whatever, or say Why (in any ultimate 
sense) they happen. Psychology may unveil the processes, so to 
_ speak, of prayer, as it may unveil the origins and processes of be- 
lief in God or a future life. It may show us (as it does) that no 
-mental powers are involved in religious beliefs and practices other 
than those employed in other human activities. But that is an 
entirely different thing from showing that there is no God or fu- 


> 


- : the “God” with whom the soul believes itself to be in contact 
_when it prays. The truth and origin of a thing are two questions, 
not one; and we have not necessarily learnt anything about the 


former when we have discovered the latter. 
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THE THERIOMORPHIC IN THEOLOGY 
By Hersert H. Gowen, University of Washington 


_ The history of religion, coincident in time with the story of the _ 
human race itself, reveals continuously the presence of two ele- 
ments, which may be described as body and soul. The one is 
temporary and subject to change, continually liable to be dropped 
or sloughed off in order to make room for some new embodiment. _ 
Or, if it be perchance retained, it is borne about as “a body of 
death,” what we call a “ superstition,” that is, something held over 
beyond its proper term of useful life. The other element, on the 
contrary, is permanent and indestructible, ever reclothing itself 
with fresh form and, thus reincarnate, going forth to accomplish 
its work in the world. 

It is the aim of every student of religious belief and religious 
practice to distinguish in this matter between the temporary and 
the permanent, between the body and the soul. In this way he is 
enabled to fix what we call the survival value of the various ele- 


ments of creed and cult. In this way he is enabled to preserve i 

the conception of living continuity in what is, from the Godward > 

side, Revelation and, from the natural side, Evolution. r- 
Some of these survival values in primitive religion have been _ 7 


much more readily perceived than others. For example, we may 
take what we call Anthropomorphism. Not so very long ago it 
was a frequent subject of sneering comment that, whereas, in the 
Bible God is said to have made man in His own image, man has 
formed the habit of making God according to his own. In re- 
calling the text: ‘‘ Thou thoughtest wickedly that I am even such 
an one as thyself,” it is often forgo'ten that the word “ wickedly ” 


to the thought. It is not too much to say that in our day anthro- | _ 
pomorphism, rightly understood, has won an established place in 
Christian theology. This is for two reasons, neither of which 
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must be disregarded. First, we realise that anthropomorphic 
_ language is the only one possible to be used in speaking of God. 
_ It is only in terms of our own personality that we may adumbrate, 
_ however faintly, the personality of God. And, secondly, because 

_ the doctrine of the Incarnation certainly implies that God can only 


that the conception of the God revealed in Jesus Christ is only 
complete when we think of Him as coming down to establish an 
intimacy with man such as extends to his whole nature. It is 
_God’s will to fulfil Himself by sharing human experience, to be 
‘man’s friend, and 


“Wander through the little fields together, 
And taste of love and death.” 


But a difficulty will at once suggest itself when we recall that 
_ the advance of knowledge in the realm of science in no way shows 
itself disposed to halt man’s genetic relationship backwards with 
‘the appearance of the human. The difficulty which some men 
- found in accepting the great scientific generalisation of Evolution 
was not due solely to the humiliating sense of finding an ape in 
their family tree. It was perceived instinctively, even in cases 
where the idea was in no way expressed, that the doctrine of evo- 
lution must involve some decided modification of the traditional 
Christology, according to which Christ appeared merely to rectify 
a defect in the universe which was first manifested in the sin of 
our forefather Adam. Is it possible, we find ourselves compelled 
to ask, that Christology may be so extended in its scope as to take 
cognizance of those tremendous problems and perplexities which 
run right down below the human into those regions where life 
first stirs upon the planet? Is it possible, going far back beyond 
the story of “ man’s first disobedience and the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree,” to formulate a doctrine of the Christ which shall 
unify our conception of the purpose of creation and the whole 
process of redemptive love? 
The question takes us at once into that region of primitive re- 
ligion which from the theological side we call Theriomorphism, 
and from the side of practical religion we call Theriolatry, 
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On this subject, from the merely historical and archzological 
side, much has been written. It has been connected with all sorts 
of things, such as pastoral cults, hunting cults, the cult of danger- 
ous animals, and the like. Sometimes the fact has been over- 
looked, however, that for primitive man the transition from the 
theriomorphic to the anthropomorphic was but a short step. To 
most primitives the animals were not only relatives but often 
enough relatives to be respected and adored for their wisdom, ex- 
perience and general ability. But even when all this has been 
generally recognised, there has been but slight recognition on the 
part of students of comparative religion of any kind of survival 
value in theriomorphism such as should be of interest and value 
to the modern man, and particularly to the Christian. 

Some writers on early religion, as, for example, in the case of 
the religion of Egypt, have tried to lift off the reproach of therio- 
morphism by speaking of the old animal gods—buils, crocodiles, 
cats, ibises, and hawks—as though they were in reality consciously 
adopted symbols of great spiritual conceptions. Of course, in the 
natural order of things, some of these old theriomorphisms be- 
came symbols, not only in Egypt, but also in Babylon, Assyria 
and India. We may note that the ‘Golden Calf’ (properly, of 
course, ‘ young bull’ rather than ‘ calf’) which Aaron presented 
for the worship of Israel was intended to be a symbol of Yahweh 
rather than a mere idol. But it has lately been shown that the 
animal gods of ancient Egypt were local totems before they be- 
came symbols, just as truly totems as the leopards, dogs and buf- 
faloes which are now the totem gods of African tribes on the 
southern borders of the Nile country. And this is probably true 
of other cults in which the animal deities have since been equated 
with higher conceptions of deity. 

The subject of totemism as a whole is one into whose many 
intricacies I have no intention of entering in this paper. What- 
ever the origin, or origins, of the institution, two or three things 
are sufficiently clear. One is that most, if not all, peoples seem to 
have had a totemistic stage. If Africa had its beast gods and its 
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Melanesia its crocodiles, snakes, dogs, dugongs, sharks, rays, 
skates and turtles, India its snakes and tigers, and America its 


ny 


ravens and wolves. Even Semitic peoples show something of 
a their earlier totemistic proclivities, as in the animal standards of 

the tribes of Israel, in the names of many of the Hebrew women, : 
_ or in the names of Midianitish chieftains such as Oreb (Raven) 


and Zeeb (Wolf). A second is that few peoples have so entirely 
lost that sense of affinity with the animal world, which was natural — 
to them in the days of the jungle, as to make a theriomorphic ele- 
ment in religion inconceivable. The popularity of the old beast 
fables, collected into such books as the Panéatantra and the © 
Hitopadega, and disseminated westward not so much as literature — 
as for the purpose of teaching the “ wise conduct of life,” is evi- 
dence under this head. So is the deep interest that men have 
taken in the science of Heraldry, the perpetuation of such family — 
names as those of the Orsini and the Guelphs, and even the popu- _ 
larity of our modern cartoons such as represent England as a lion, _ 
or Russia as a bear, or give to our own land a kind of therio- s 
morphic divinity in the American eagle. It is quite easy, if I 
may repeat myself a little, to imagine ourselves back at the point 
where the theriomorphic and the anthropomorphic were so close _ ; 
together as to be practically indistinguishable. Perhaps we may 
even find it possible, without too much sophistication, to think 
ourselves back into the fish’s conception of Heaven, we 
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“... swimmeth One 
Who swam ere rivers were begun; 
Immense, of fishy form and mind, 
Squamous, omnipotent and kind; 


And under that Almighty Fin, 
aD The littlest fish may enter in.” - 


At bottom, totemistic religion is seen to have two sides, a hu-- 
. man and a divine. As a human institution, it binds men together __ 
in a phratry, or brotherhood. This, of course, has had immense 
social significance, but is beyond our present scope. On the divine | 
side, totemism relates men genetically to a divine spirit, in com- 
munion with whom they are sacramentally sustained. One has 
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only to follow out the ceremonies connected with the Ainu bear- 
sacrifice in order to see the implications of totemism from this 
particular aspect. These are not sufficiently explained by the mere 
desire to propitiate the spirit of the beasts most commonly slain in 
hunting. Moreover, no theory of substitution must be allowed 
to blind us to the fact that the primitive man, approaching by cer- 
tain sacrifices the spirit of his totem, believed himself to be enter- 
ing, as little vicariously as was possible, into communion with a 
real god. Whether he crept into the still quivering body of the 
horse, or wore the skin and tail of a jackal, or passed between the 
pieces of ox or sheep, he was thereby seeking to identify himself 
with a deity believed to be sacramentally present. 

We have already suggested more than once that all this, in the 
case of primitive man, was as natural as it was significant. There 
was as yet no gulf between the animal and the human world. 
Mowgli found congenial companionship with the bear and the 
wolf, and the law of the jungle was ethical enough for his needs. 
And we may go further and say that from the merely scientific 
point of view, in the light of the doctrine of evolution, primitive 
man was not without his justification. So far as body is con- 
cerned, man had many reasons for believing himself the cousin 
of the tiger and the ape. Are we quite sure that we have, even 
yet, completely overpassed some of the limits of animal mentality ? 

The Hebrew story of creation readily recognized the early re- 
lation of man to the animal world. If Huxley, in his “ Evidence 
as to Man’s Place in Nature,’’ shows how the structural differences 
between man and the higher animals are insignificant enough to 
give him a place in the order of the anthropoid apes, the Genesis 
story, so far from allotting him a separate day of creation, obliges 
him to share in the sixth day’s creative work, and places him at 
the first in a paradise which is but a paradise of beasts. In this 
first Eden man and the animals live together on friendly terms, 
a big, happy family, with man as the king of beasts. There is as 
yet not even enmity between man and the serpent. 

But then, we note, comes the great departure. Man is rep- 


resented as becoming conscious of his own individuality. He 
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learns to confront the universe as something external to himself. — 
Through this new consciousness he is made aware of the battle 


of alternatives and has to make his first choice. Then up through 
the old animal nature surges the appeal of the backward trend of 
things which would accept the serpent’s voice and pluck its fruit 


from the world tree of sense. Nevertheless, as from the dawn- 


ing life of the spirit, arises the plea, feeble as yet, that man abstain 


from obedience to the flesh and win his way to higher joys. Itis — 
no wonder that at this, the first, essay, the old animal appeal should — 
prove the stronger. The first walking of the infant is always a 


tottering and the first flying of the fledgling only a fluttering. 


From this moment begins that age-long discipline of the human 


the Highest. So the gates of the old Paradise are barred behind 7 


man. He must struggle on through the wilderness, in toil and 


pain and spiritual quest, until he reach the new Paradise which _ 


shall be the city of redeemed men. A gulf is made between the 


never recross. Often enough they may attempt the backward — 


path, like the Prodigal trying to satisfy himself with the husks 
which are the food of swine. Swine they themselves may never 
more become. Circe may turn her victims into the appearance of 
“mountain wolves and brindled lions,” who “ drink oblivion to 
their native coast.” Or the revellers in Comus may | 


“All their friends and native home forget, : 


To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty.” 


But there is always something in man, however degraded he be-_ 
come, not to be wholly lost or transformed. Never can he alto-— 
gether undo the toil of zons or recross the gulf which separates 


him from a world he has left behind. Man is from henceforth 


the creature with “the upward-looking face,” and his soul has 


ever before it the vision of the City of God. 


Yet from all this we must not draw the conclusion that, by the | 


law of his spiritual development, man is thus cut off from all re- 
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lation with the animal world. The separation of man from the 
Eden Paradise is but one of those forward-looking selective steps 
by which the pathway of spiritual destiny is blazed towards the 
Christ. As Adam turned his back on Eden, so Noah turned his 
back on the old antediluvian world, and so Abram turned his back 
on the civilization of Ur of the Chaldees. Yet, as these great 
points of departure did not condemn the world before the Flood 
to the eternal wrath of God (see I Peter iii 20), or put the whole 
Gentile world outside the covenanted mercies of the Father of all, 
neither did the departure from Eden when Adam and Eve took 
thence their solitary way halt the march of life below the level of 
the human towards its goal. Rather, as through Abram all the 
families of the earth become the heirs of blessing, so, through the 
first Adam’s past association with the animal, is the whole animal 
world to be drawn along until the coming of that second Adam 
Who goes out into the wilderness to be with the wild beasts in 
order that the task of “‘ wisest love” may be completed. 
Certainly this train of thought is preserved strong and unbroken 
in the scriptures of the Old Testament. If there be hope ex- 
pressed for the ingathering of the Gentile world through the faith _ 
of Abraham, there is also held out hope for the perfected harmony 
of a universe in which man is, as was Adam, God’s vicegerent, to 
rule over “ all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, and the fishes of the sea, and whatsoever walketh 
through the paths of the sea.” Hence the most Messianic writer 
of the Old Testament is the one who most clearly describes the _ 
effects of Messiah’s reign upon the whole creation. In the mag- 
nificent forecast of the prophet when “ righteousness becomes the 
girdle of ” man’s loins “ and faithfulness the girdle of his reins,” 
then 


= 4 
“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, a 
And the leopard shall lie down with the kid, 
And the calf and the young lion and the fatling together, ag 


And a little child shall lead them.” 


What place has all this in the New Testament? For some who — ; 
are constantly finding offences in the close relation of the New 
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Testament terminology to the concepts and language of primitive 
religion it will, of course, be an added offence that the New Testa- 
ment is not only full of reference to old ideas of divination and 
imitative magic, but is also permeated with notions which belong 
obviously to the theriomorphic stage. What have we, they will 
protest, but reminiscences of the crudest kind of totemism in such 
passages as S. Matthew iii 16, where the Holy Spirit is seen de- 
scending like a dove, or S. John i 36, where the Baptist exclaims: 
“ Behold, the Lamb of God,” or Apocalypse v 6 ff., where among 
the circles which surround the Throne of the Eternal we find the 
circle of the Living Ones, Lion, Ox, Eagle and Man, together 
representing the adoration which all Nature offers to the Lamb 
which has been slain. Explain all this as you may, they will 
persist, make it as much as you like the language of metaphor and 
symbol, is there not still left a linking of religion with those primi- 
tive elements which are crudely theriomorphic? 

Why should we not gladly accept the indictment and extend the 
significance of our Christology accordingly? It is no new thing 
in the history of religion. Have we not in the Hindu doctrine of 
the avatars of Vishnu some glimpse of the truth we are trying to 
grasp? That the Supreme Soul should be able to manifest itself 
in the Fish (Matsya) avatar, and the Tortoise (Kurna) avatar, 
and the Wild Boar ( Varaha) avatar seemed to people in India as 
natural as that It should reveal itself in Rama, or Krishna, or the 
Buddha. The same truth was a commonplace to Buddhism, not 
only as illustrated in the Jatakas, or Birth Stories, but especially 
in those Mahayana sects which taught the doctrine of Amidaism 
and saw in the Compassionate One the saviour of all sentient life. 
The word of Amida which endeared him to the devotion of mil- 
lions was that “ while a gnat cries ” he will withhold himself from 
the Nirvana which swallows up the desire and power to save. 

Is it possible that a doctrine which lies so near the roots of 
primitive religion, and which has been in its several degrees per- 
ceived by religions such as Buddhism and Hinduism, has no place 
whatever in our Christian system? 

There will at once spring to mind the great generalisation of St. 
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Paul which proclaims Christ as the first fruit of “every crea- 
tion”: “ The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the 
revealing of the sons of God. For the creation was subjected to 
vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of Him Who subjected 
it, in hope that the creation itself also should be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now.” (Rom. viii 21-22.) 

Nor is this mere speculation on the part of the Apostle. It 
springs naturally out of a Christian theory of the universe and of 
God. If all things are the outcome of an all-wise and eternal 
purpose, it is difficult to think of the animal orders as mere 
“blind alleys explored only to be abandoned.” Such an idea fits 
in rather with the modern conception of a finite God. It is more 
Christian to say with Edward Caird: “ God is the self-determin- 
ing principle which manifests itself in a development which in- 
cludes nature and man,” or with Bergson: “ All organized beings, 
from the humblest to the highest, . . . do but evidence a single 
impulsion.”” The problems of the universe which excite our be- 
wilderment belong not merely to the world of men but to the 
animal world as well. The problem of suffering, for example, 
which demands Calvary itself as an aid to faith, goes far deeper, 
and much further back than the first offence of man, or indeed his 
first appearance upon this planet. If the pains of men need for 
their explanation the Christ upon the Cross, why not also those of 
the millions of dumb brutes who have yielded up their innocent 
lives for the pride, or pleasure, or need of men for ages un- 
counted? Are not these lives, too, “ under the altar,” with some 
voice in the age-long cry of the saints: “‘ How long, O Lord, 
faithful and true!”’? It is impossible to regard the problems of 
life otherwise. A living novelist, Mary Austin, has spoken of 
her faith in immortality as being strengthened by what she sees 
in the gaze of a dying animal, and Bishop Gore has recently said 
that he finds it impossible to watch the pain of a suffering animal 
without some of that profound disquietude which the problems 
of the universe as a whole arouse. The idea of service, more- 
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over, runs along similar lines of sacrificial devotion through the 
whole fabric, from that of those millions of tiny beings who give 
themselves for the upbuilding of the coral reefs, or to create the 
chalk deposits which floor the ocean bed, up to the human martyrs 
of all the ages. In the Festival of the Holy Innocents, which 
commemorates those who are martyrs in deed, if not in will, do 
not all these have their legitimate place? 

It is this which gives so much significance to that glorious pic- 
ture in the Apocalypse which has already been mentioned. The 
central fact of the sacrificial love of Christ is surrounded not 
merely by the circle of the Angel host, and by the circle of the 
Elders who represent the universal Church, but also by the circle 
of the Living Ones who represent universal Nature. These Liv- 
ing Ones—the Lion which is Nature’s symbol of royalty, the Ox 
which is the symbol of sacrificial strength, the Man who is the 
symbol of Nature’s intelligence, and the Eagle, symbol of Na- 
ture’s swiftness and sublimity—are yet no mere symbols, but are 
sacramentally significant of the relation of Nature to the eternal 
plan and purpose of Almighty God. 

Is there anything in the ministry of Christ, we proceed to en- 
quire, which seems confirmatory of so comprehensive a relation? 
Surely, we need only ask the question to find ourselves confronted 
with the answer. 

When Jesus went into the wilderness to complete the task 
wherein the first Adam failed, it is not without significance that 
we are told “ He was with the wild beasts.”” Robert Graves is 
true to the spirit, if not to the letter of the narrative, when he 
describes how, at the Temptation, “ Basilisk, cockatrice, flocked 
to His homilies,’ and how 
“... ever with Him went, 

. Of all His wanderings 
Comrade, with ragged coat, 
Gaunt ribs—poor innocent— 


Bleeding foot, burning throat, 
The guileless old scape-goat.” 


When Jesus, again, used a whole herd of swine in order, by their 
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sacrifice, to restore the Gadarene demoniac to dine, were 
these swine merely 


“Poor soulless brutes, from birth to bloody end, 
The wealth of filthy Gadara”? 


Did not Christ, Who Himself chose the Cross, claim for these 
dumb beasts some share in His sacrifice of love, whereby all life 
is redeemed? Are not these lives laid on His altars as well as 
the lambs of the morning and evening sacrifice ? 

What, again, of the ass which Christ selected out of all the 
creatures to be the steed upon which He should make His tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem? Well does Gilbert Chesterton 
write: 


“ The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient, crooked will; 
Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keer ‘uy secret still. — 
Fools For I also had my hour; 
One iar, fierce hour and sweet; 
There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet.” 


An English Bishop, Dr. Barnes, has recently accused the Chris- 
tianity of St. Francis d’Assisi of being tainted with Buddhism. 
I supposed it was because that gracious saint preached to the birds, 
his little sisters, and to the fishes, and made a convert of the Wolf 
of Gubbio. These, no doubt, reminded the Bishop in some way 
of the jatakas and of the Buddha’s compassion for all sentient life. 
But, in this respect, it is Buddhism which is more Christian than 
it has been suspected of being, even as modern science, with its 
insistence upon the unity of life, is more Christian than many of 
its teachers claim or imagine. 

Mysticism, of course, is frequently in danger of obliterating dis- 
tinctions, and the doctrine of the Divine Immanence, held apart 
from its complementary truths of Transcendence and Humanness, 
may seem to trend dangerously towards Pantheism. But, in 
maintaining that the implications of the Incarnation reach down- 
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ward in the genealogy of the animal world as well as into our hu- 
man ancestry back to Adam, we are dealing with nothing outside 
the realm of fact. The genealogy of Christ, according to St. 
Luke, has as its final term the phrase, ‘“‘ Adam, which was the son 
of God.” But we now know that between the “ Adam ”’ and the 
_ succeeding words we must allow an interpolation large enough to 
include all up to the appearance of the first man from the first life- 
_ giving fiat of the Eternal. We are only asserting thereby that the 
whole work of the “ Lord, the Life-giver,” from the first stirrings 
of the vital germ up to the very consummation of the tremendous 
drama is instinct throughout, from first to last, with the sustain- 
ing presence of Him Whose creative and redemptive work are one. 
Certainly these are not to be regarded as distinct and separate 
things, in which the failure of the former is but in part remedied 
by the success of the latter. All life awaits the full revelation of 
the sons of God, and not one of its groanings has been uttered in 


7 - Such is the conviction we rescue from the theriomorphic stage. 
The old forms in which religion was clothed in barbarous times 
have themselves ceased to be significant. But the germinal idea 

of it all only awaited the “ fulness of times ”’—the revealings of 

science as well as the revealings of a completer Christology—in 
order to perfect our sense of the amplitude of creative and re- 
deeming love. 

There are many related questions as to the place of animal life 
in the ultimate scheme of things, here and hereafter, upon which 
this paper is not intending to touch. We have no real knowledge 
of ultimate values. We may not even conceive ourselves to be the 
final term of the evolutionary process. Even of ourselves we are 
obliged to confess: “We know not what we shall be.” What 
more dare we say of the animals? But we can fall back upon 
the significance of those wonderful concluding words of the book 
of Jonah, “ also much cattle”; we can affirm with the poet : 
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_ “He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

“For the dear God Who loveth x 

He loveth one and all”; 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


Nay, more; we may see in the affection which shines forth from 
the eye of horse or dog, in the courage of the brute who faces 
danger for his master, some dim reflection of the fortitude which 
faced the Cross, the love of Him Who died to set us free from 
sin. 

May we not therefore conclude that all of us working together, 
the scientific observer with his patience and his passion for facts, 
the poet with his idealism and his recognition of a more than 
physical kinship with the forces of Nature, above all the believer 
in Christ as the great pattern and channel of that redemptive 


principle which justifies all creation, may become alike strength- 
ened in the conviction of the unity of the creative process and the 
upward continuity of the wondrous ladder whose many rungs 
lead creation up to the throne of God? May we not all alike learn 
more and more to = 


pf 
“ See, through this Air, this Ocean and this Earth, 


All matter quick and bursting into birth, a 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 

Around, how wide! how deep extend below! . 
Vast chain of Being! which from God began, " 
Nature’s ethereal human, angel, man; 

Beast, Bird, Fish, Insect—what no eye can see, _ 
No glass can reach from Infinite to Thee.” 


and we can cling to ' a 
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THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS 


By Franx Hupson Hattock, Seabury Divinity School 


The discovery of these Canons is not to be compared with that 
of the “ Festal Letters,” recovered by Cureton in a Syriac version 
in 1847, for the latter are genuine works of S. Athanasius, the 
“Canons,” in all probability, are not. However they are not 
lacking in interest, whoever their compiler may have been; certain 
of their contents deserve a wider attention than they have re- 
ceived, and it is with the hope of drawing such attention that the 
present article has been written. 

Professor Wilhelm Riedel and Mr. W. E. Crum, both well- 
known scholars in their respective departments, have translated 
and edited the Arabic and Sahidic versions in which the “ Can- 
ons” have come down to us. Their work’ has been noticed in 
only a very limited field. The “Canons” belong in the same 
class with the early Church Orders and show close affiliation with 
the general type of this literature. We shall not attempt to trace 
the relationship which they bear to other works of this group; 
though such study has not been made, and a careful, scholarly 
comparison would well repay the labor of some student interested 
in this field of research. Knowledge of the original tongues, 
though desirable, would not be essential; the present translators 
have done their work excellently, though at a few points slight 
improvements in the rendering might be made. 

A few introductory statements concerning the “ Canons ” may 
be desirable. Eusébe Renaudot,? the learned Oratorian, seems to 
have been the first to make mention of them. He says that they 
numbered 107, that Wansleb had seen them when he was in Egypt 

1 The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria. The Arabic and Coptic Ver- 
sions edited and translated with Introductions, Notes and Appendices. By Wil- 


helm Riedel and W. E. Crum. London, Williams and Norgate, 1904. 
2 Historia Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum. Paris, 1713. P. 97. 
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and had given the titles of them; also that there were others in 
various collections. He concluded that many of them could not 
have belonged to the age of Athanasius as they represented the 
discipline of a later time, and that they were ascribed to Atha- 
nasius, the great Saint of the Alexandrian Church, as being typical 
of the customs and institutions of that Church. From the time 
of Renaudot until the present translation, almost two hundred 
years, they have been wholly neglected. It is needless for us to 
enter into the earlier history of their transmission. Undoubtedly 
they originally existed in Sahidic and were translated inte Arabic 
when this displaced the Coptic as the spoken language of the 
Egyptians. Brief extracts are found in certain Ethiopic Peni- 
tentials, otherwise they are unknown. We may also pass by the 
question of extant manuscripts; this and the related subjects 
being adequately discussed in the Introduction to the present 
translation and not being germane to our purpose. The Arabic 
version here presented is dated 1338 A.D. This translation ap- 
parently was not made from the extant Coptic version, but from 
one written in the Bohairic dialect. We should note, however, 
that in the opinion of Mr. Crum the Coptic text belongs to the 
sixth or seventh century and, consequently, the supposed Greek 
original would be still earlier, not later than the fourth century, 
so the editor concludes, but allows a wider choice of dates, 350- 
500 A.D. If Athanasius were the author or compiler, a period 
late in his life must be sought, at which time there was peace in 
the Church, either 346-356 or 366-373 A.D., the latter being 
preferable. The Coptic version, it may be noted, has an unusually 
large number of transliterated Greek words. 
As to their form, “they consist, not . . . as the subsequent 
Arabic distribution into sections might easily lead us to expect 
. of brief, judicially conceived paragraphs, but for the most 
part of lengthy disquisitions on the importance and sanctity of the 
priestly office, frequently interspersed with dogmatical or exegeti- 
cal comments, sometimes too with narratives of the writer’s own 
experiences ” (p. xi). The chief topics, apart from the sanctity 
of the priestly office, and serving to establish this sanctity, are 
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reverence for the sanctuary, charity, chastity; substituting poverty 
for the first we have the three precepts of perfection as they be- 
came fixed in the monastic rule. 

The author, or compiler, is an Egyptian familiar with Greek 
culture, therefore of Lower Egypt and probably an Alexandrine. 
He is evidently a cleric of high rank, Patriarch possibly, Metro- 
politan or Archbishop almost certainly. He possesses no mean 
acquaintance with theology and is well read in all parts of Holy — 
Scripture. What may be said for the Athanasian authorship 
implied by the title? Prof. Riedel notices the difficulty that lies 
in the fact that the “ Canons ” appear in no early collection of the 
writings of S. Athanasius and in no bibliography of his works. 
He then points out certain similarities with the conditions of 
Athanasius’ time, particularly the reference to Meletius, whose 
schism does not appear to have given serious concern for any 
long period, unlike its companion Donatism in North Africa, 
though it dragged on for several centuries after S. Augustine had 
succeeded in bringing Donatism to an end. As to the paralleling 
of the “ Canons ” with the known monastic rules of Athanasius’ 
day we can feel no certainty, in fact there appears to be little 
weight in this argument which Professor Riedel draws out at 
length. Likewise in the case of canons of various other collec- 
tions, the whole subject demands more study before conclusions 
may safely be drawn. If Dom Butler is right in his contention 
that the Hippolytan Canons, or, rather, those of the Egyptian 
Church Order, the parent of the whole family, originated in 
Egypt “in the early decades of the third century,” a later collec- 
tion, made at any time, would contain re-echoes of what is found 
in them. The fully developed organization of the orders of the 
ministry and the provisions concerning various details of the 
Church’s customs seem to belong to a later date and to be collected 
from a number of earlier documents, nowhere else do we find so 
many of these provisions brought together. For a variety of rea- 
sons which we need not here enumerate the opinion of Professor 
Riedel seems to us untenable; he concludes, “‘ to me, then, it ap- 
pears not impossible that these canons are, as a whole, derived 
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from a work of Athanasius” (p. xxvi). Their interest, how- 
ever, does not depend upon the authorship of any particular per- 
son, but upon the subject matter, especially the insistence upon 
the necessity of holiness for the priesthood. This we shall now 
try to show by quotation, leaving it to others to draw out the 
comparisons which might well be made with similar works treat- 
ing of this requirement, as the de Sacerdotio of S. Chrysostom. 
The whole subject is not, we trust, merely of antiquarian interest, 
but may be found applicable to the present-day life of the priest- 
hood. 

The trials of Moses were no hardship to him because of “ the 
beauty of the altar whereof he was the minister and which was 
an image of the Word” (p. 4). Holiness is first among the req- 
uisites of those who serve the altar, “ For every one that shall 
venture to approach the altar, without observing the law of God, 
shall die a wretched death, even as the sons of Eli, the priest of 
the Lord. For none that serveth the altar in impurity or with 
neglect shall die a good death” (p. 4). As to David, “ the 
prophet,” “ His desire to approach the altar and to be a priest was 
greater far than (his desire for) the glory of his kingdom” (p. 
5). By the things which befell Dathan, Abiram, Korah and his 
multitude, ‘‘ God would teach us the fear that belongeth unto the 
altar and unto all the vessels that are upon the altar” (p. 6). 
“For who shall even draw nigh unto an altar with little fear and 
be safe?”’ (p. 6). The altar itself is sanctified by that which it 
bears, “ be it of wood or stone or gold or silver, it is no (more) 
mortal, as its former substance, but liveth forever and is spiritual ” 
(p. 15). It is never left unwatched, “ for the altar can never re- 
main without an angel, nay not for an instant or the twinkling of 
an eye”’ (p. 16). This sanctity and power it imparts to those 
who frequent its precincts, ‘‘ whoso is occupied about the church, 
the people know that the shadow of his body healeth the sick” 
(p. 26). 

“The priests are chosen that they may be more holy than the 
people” (p. 8). ‘ When the priests shall sin like the people who 
then shall pray for them?” (p. 8). ‘‘ When the church’s sons 
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are sinners, what can sinners do?” (p. 22). The people are to 
obey the priests, “ for it is they that watch day and night for your 
souls” (p. 9). The duty of prayer is mutual, “the rest of the 
people also must pray for the priest” (p. 12). In his relations 
with the women committed to his charge the priest has a greater 
responsibility than was permitted to the leaders in the days of the 
older Covenant, “ for that which is entrusted unto thee was not 
given unto Moses, the greatest of the prophets, but unto Miriam 
his sister, which went before the women, while he himself led 
only the men. But thou art leader both for the men and women. 
Wherefore watch thyself in all things, knowing that unto whom 
much is entrusted, of him shall much be required. For they come 
not unto thee but unto Christ, whom thou servest, and they come 
not unto thee that thou shouldest set a value on their ornaments 
but rather that they should take account of thy faith. For he 
that keepeth his eyes that they behold not the face of women, his 
heart remains pure from defilement” (p. 13). “Say as thou 
prayest, ‘ avert mine eyes, that they behold not vanity,’ as one that 
knoweth that the house entrusted unto thee is the house of heaven, 
and that it is the church upon earth” (pp. 13-14). The priests 
are to shun the example of those who “ with little reverence do 
talk in the holy place or that without shame dispute over the altar 
vessels” (p. 14). Anything unseemly in the conduct of the 
priesthood has far reaching consequences, therefore they must not 
permit “the name of God to be blasphemed by reason of the 
feebleness of their discipline” (p. 18). They are to have a 
shepherd’s care for the flock which looks to them for the daily 
Bread of their spiritual lives; “‘ A bishop under whose authority 
are the divine vessels, when the whole people cry out unto him 
for bread and he heedeth them not, what of holiness hath such an 
one?” (p.25). “A bishop that, without he be sick, shall on any 
day neglect the sacrament, the same shall die in sorrow” (p. 25). 
If all else fail to keep them steadfast the thought of Him in whose 

place they are set should suffice to recall them; “ for thou, a priest, 

hast received the office of the Son of God upon earth. Have a 

; “ad care therefore whose sins thou retainest and whose sins thou dost 
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forgive . . . God hath set thee as a mediator between Him and 
men” (p. 55). Grace enables the priesthood to fulfil its high re- 
quirements; “Thou hast power to walk in the canons of the 
Apostles that thou mayest attain with them unto honor ” (p. 11). 

Surely we have quoted a sufficiently large number of passages 
to show that the “ Canons ” are worthy of note for the variety of 
ways in which they stress the need of sanctity in him who is called 
to the priesthood. Again and again from almost every possible 
point of view this need is emphasized; no other is to be compared 
with it. But at the same time the requirement of knowledge is 
not wholly overlooked. Wisdom is essential to the priest for the 
administration of his duties; “ None shall be made a priest but 
men of understanding, loving God, loving men, such as are able 
worthily to stand before the altar” (p. 8). The bishops are to 
be “apt to teach” (p. 12). On the practical side, care for the 
sick, strangers, poor, needy, orphans, etc., is repeatedly enjoined. 
In conclusion we may note that the priest’s wife also has obliga- 
tions peculiar to her position; “ no priest shall suffer his wife to 
adorn herself with gold or silver or precious stones or with anti- 
mony or anklets or head-dresses or costly stuffs; for this guise is 
not for the children of the church” (p. 34). “ For the priest’s 
wife eateth of the bread of the altar; for this cause she must needs 
walk seemly ” (p. 35). 

No sin so unfits a man for the exercise of the office in which he 
has been placed as simony; this sin is emphasized more frequently 
than any other.* “ Doth not God require of thee (O priest) that 
thou shouldest be without sin? Wherefore keep thyself far from 
receiving and from presents, for thereby come sins” (pp. 7-8). 
After enumerating, from the Pastoral Epistles, some of the 
things required of bishops the writer asks, “ If thou art not able 
for this, wherefore art thou loaded with this great judgeship? 
Is it for the sake of shameful gain? Truly on account of this 
shameful gain many do become bishops, and many presbyters also 
and deacons likewise. And on account of such He saith, ‘ The 


8 This seems to point to a comparative lateness. In the Lausiac History of 
Palladius, e.g., the chief sins condemned are lust and pride. 
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priests which draw nigh unto God must keep themselves holy, 
that God destroy not some of them.’ Why lookest thou upon the 
altar and the incense with irreverent eye? Why bindest thou 
thyself by these curses and these tears, while there be in the world 
many trades whereby thou mightest live and so be saved from 
this dreadful punishment that befalleth them that devote them- 
selves not worthily unto the service of the altar” (p. 10). In 
language reminiscent of Amos he condemns “ the violent, insatiate 
robbers (who) eat the bread of the altar without reverence’”’; 
and asks “if, in the house of righteousness, no righteousness be 
found, what then is the house of righteousness? For in the house 
wherein righteousness dwelleth not, neither doth God dwell” (p. 
17). 

We have completed the main purpose of this article, to set forth 
the view of the compiler of the “ Canons ” on the priesthood ; but 
there are a few other subjects worthy of brief note. 

To what has already been quoted as to the sanctity of the altar 
and its vessels we may add the following with its Eucharistic con- 
clusion: “ For, because the Lord standeth upon the altar (Amos 
9.1), so are they (1.¢., the altar vessels) spiritual and neither silver 
nor gold nor stone nor wood; even as the bread and the wine, be- 
fore they are raised upon the altar, are bread and wine, yet, after 
they are raised upon the altar, are no more bread and wine, but 
the life-giving body of God and blood, so that they that com- 
municate therein die not, but live eternally”’ (pp. 14-15). “So 
now shall the presbyters be holy with all holiness, the more espe- 
cially because the holy body and life-giving blood hath been dis- 
tributed unto them” (p. 15). “All the servants of the place 
where is the body of Christ must be without sin, as the eagles. 
For He saith ‘In the place where the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered’” * (p. 16). We find an inexplicable pro- 
vision which we merely record: “ And concerning the holy mys- 
teries, the body of Christ and His blood, they shall not let aught 
thereof remain over from evening to the morning, but shall do 


* This obscure reference should not be emphasized to support the “ cadaver’ 


theory of Bishop Andrewes. 
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with it whatsoever they will” (p. 48). In general there is the 
lack of precise dogmatic expression which characterizes the liter- 
ture to which the “ Canons” belong. A passage already cited 
indicates that the offering of the Holy Sacrifice is required of the 
bishops daily, and the same is frequently implied. The same 
frequency of offering is not required of the priest, at least under 
all circumstances. “If a trade hinder a priest at the time of the 
sacrament and forbid him to go into church upon the Sabbath and 
Sunday, so that he come after that the psalm is read, there shall 
no bread of the (divided) portions be given him; but he shall eat 
and nothing more. Be they standing at the sanctuary ere he come, 
he shall not go with them unto the place of eating. So likewise 
(shall it be) on the two fasts of Wednesday and Friday. Those 
that be in the town must come every day to church” (p. 36) ; all 
of which lacks clarity of expression. Other references seem to 
point to a lengthy service. A fragmentary passage in the Coptic 
text says, “ make to cease every affair and every work at the hour 
of the offering, that they may stand to hear God’s word, one with 
another. Those that are zealous have not need of a charge such 
as this; for they go daily to the church especially on the fourth 
and sixth days, but still more on the days of Sabbath and the 
Lord’s Day” (p. 139). The cleanliness of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, in opposition to some of the monastic habits, is continued in 
the provision regarding the vestments; “the garments of the 
priest, wherein they celebrate, shall be white and washed ” (p. 31). 

We have already mentioned the fully developed sevenfold order 
of the ministry—the bishop, the presbyter,’ the deacon, the half- 
deacon (so in the Arabic, the more familiar subdeacon appears in 
the Coptic transliterated from the Greek), the reader, the singer, 
and the doorkeeper. The necessity for this sevenfold order is 
found in the Old Testament; we may cite the passage as illustra- - 
tive of the exegesis of the time and place. “ For upon séven 7 
pillars hath Wisdom rested her house (Prov. 9.1) and seven are = 


5 The Arabic uses two words, kahin, the familiar kohen, and qass, synony- 
mously, translated indifferently presbyter and priest; neither corresponds to the 
Greek presbuteros. 
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the perfect spirits of God in the church (Isa. 11.2), . . . whom 
Zechariah (3.9) doth call the seven eyes of God” (p. 20). All 
of these are thought of as vital parts of the Church’s life; “ Know- 
est thou now, O bishop, that the church is established not upon 
thee alone, but also upon the other six orders in the church” (p. 
21). Inthe following paragraphs, defining the duties of the vari- 
ous orders, we find the greatest resemblance to the Church Orders 
generally. There is also the “ archpriest ” (p. 43), who holds an 
office next to that of the bishop. References to the monk and the 
nun are infrequent considering the large place they occupied in 
the Egyptian Church. That which is said of the Meletian schism 
is capable of general application: ‘“‘ Whoso saith that Meletius 
hath a church, the same is accursed. For ‘if they had been of 
us, they would have continued with us’ and would not have set 
themselves against the Lord nor have separated them from His 
Church. And how can there be two churches, while the apostle 
Paul saith that the church is one?” (p. 30). 
Finally we note the few mentions of the Church Year. 
Epiphany is the Feast of the Lord’s Baptism, elsewhere simply 
“the feast of Baptism” (p. 43), though it also commemorates 
the changing of water into wine. Lent (‘“‘ Quadragesima,”’ p. 
31), Easter, “ the great festival of the Lord,” and Pentecost are 
mentioned ; as we would expect there is no allusion to Christmas. 
We find a single reference to “ the feasts of the martyrs,” “ they 
_ likewise shall be observed with much care and in great order, as- 
_semblies being made thereat and the whole night spent in Psalm- 
_ singing and prayers and holy readings” (p. 58). The provision 
that the monks and nuns shall not attend them, as also the lan- 
guage used concerning them, suggests that they were here, as in 
North Africa, occasions of disorder. There are several allusions 
to the “ Station Days,”’ Wednesday and Friday. 
Whoever may have been the author or compiler of the “ Atha- 
-nasian Canons,” whatever may have been the date of their com- 
pilation, they are not without interest in throwing a little more 
light upon the conditions of Church life in a district where Chris- 
- tianity early took root and wherein it bore abundant fruit. = 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS 


By Burton S. Easton, General Theologic ‘ Seminary 


e 


The year 1926 was unprecedented in the field of Palestinian 
archeology, as no less than nine expeditions were at work. And 
of these five were American. Perhaps the most important was 
the great Chicago expedition at Megiddo under the direction of 
Dr. Fisher but the work of the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum at Beisan may have an equal claim to distinction; the direc- 
tor was Mr. Alan Rowe, an Australian, with a British staff. At 
Qal’at el-Querin, the Crusader castle of Montfort, the New York 
Metropolitan Museum is busy, with Mr. Calver directing. Dean 
W. F. Badé, of the Pacific School of Religion, chose as the site 
of his efforts Tell en-Nasbeh, north of Jerusalem, and Drs. Kyle 
and Allbright, working for the Xenia Theological Seminary, have 
been exploring Tell Beit Mirsim, ancient Kirjath-sepher. An- 
other expedition of the first rank is at Balatah (Shechem), under 
the distinguished leadership of Dr. Sellin; its members are German 
and Dutch but the patronage is American. The British School 
explored Galilean caves and prehistoric sites, with Mr. Turville- 
Petre and Mrs. Baynes directing, the Danes (Messrs. Kjaer and 
Aage Schmidt) studied Seilin (Shiloh), and the Palestinian De- 
partment of Antiquities started in at Jerash in Transjordan, under 
the direction of Mr. Horsfield, beside certain small local opera- 
tions. 

The outlook for Palestinian archeology, so long comparatively 
unproductive, seems at last to be bright. Expeditions are now 
assured of the fullest sympathy and codperation of the Govern- 
ment, uniform systems of recording are in process of develop- 
ment, and the local Department of Antiquities insists on the 
closest systematic study of all results; the various expeditions are 
not permitted to take their half of their finds home until the local 
records are complete. 
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Outside of Palestine archeological researches are being pur- 
sued with almost equal zeal. Of especial interest in the early 
Christian field have been the discoveries at Ephesus by Drs. Keil 
and Deissmann in the so-called “‘ Grotto of the Seven Sleepers,” 
where the existence of a large catacomb has been revealed, with 
important sculptures and inscriptions. 

The Staatsbibliothek at Breslau announces the discovery of two 
parchment leaves from the second half of the thirteenth century, 
containing extracts from the Talmud in Latin. This is certainly 
the earliest Talmudic translation known; it was made in France, 
apparently at the time of St. Louis’ persecution of the Jews. 

The Nationalbibliothek of Vienna announces the discovery of 
a number of manuscripts of Christopher Davenport (Abraham a 
Santa Clara), containing partly new material and partly the first 
drafts of his later works. 

The first satisfactory study of the Armenian fragments of 
Irenaeus’ Heresies appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche 
Theologie (pp. 370-407) for 1926, the author being the Jesuit 
scholar P. A. Meek. 

The Dictionary of Medieval Latin (the new DuCange) has 
reached the stage of the assignment of texts and the beginnings 
of study. Americans interested in the work should communicate 
with Professor Charles H. Beeson, of the University of Chicago, 
chairman of the American committee. The list of texts for 
America was printed in the third number of the Bulletin Du- 
Cange, but this is now being modified in certain details. 

A smaller but important work, The Dictionary of Late Medieval 
British Latin, is also making progress; it will be confined to Latin 
documents of British origin from 1066 to 1600. Dr. James J. 
Willard, of the University of Colorado, is chairman of the Ameri- 
can committee, while the British committee is headed by Sir 
Henry C. Maxwell Lyte. 

These two projects have aided in the formation of the Medieval 
Academy of America, which was incorporated under the laws of 

_ Massachusetts and held its first annual meeting on April 24th 


- last. Its organ is the new medieval journal Speculum. 
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And now comes Dr. Walter Lock, of Oxford, with an appeal 
for help for the new Oxford Lexicon of Patristic Greek, pro- 
jected as long ago as 1906 by Dr. Swete and given over to the 
editorship of Dr. Darwell Stone in 1915. The work for this 
book is well in progress and tentative arrangements for publica- 
tion have been made with the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
who are looking forward to starting the printing after they have 
finished with the new Liddell & Scott (some time about 1936). 
The present pressing need is funds, and £500 a year will be re- 
quired for the next ten years. Contributions may be sent to the 
Treasurer, P. V. M. Benecke, Esq., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The first formal number of the Gottingen Septuagint (Genesis) 
has appeared and is most welcome. 

Seven national organizations will cooperate in an American 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, in accord with plans approved 
by the Executive Council of the American Historical Association. 
The work will take six years and will demand a preliminary ex- 
penditure of $650,000, most of which has been already assured. 
Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, has been 
selected as editor-in-chief, and there will be ten volumes contain- 
ing a total of around 8,000,000 words. 

The publishing house of Harper & Brothers has established a 
new department of books relating to religion and allied subjects, 
under the direction of Mr. Walter S. Lewis, former manager of 
the Book Department of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

We deeply regret that The Pilgrim has suspended publication. 
Representing on the whole the general position of the Bishop of 
Manchester, it stood for “ liberal orthodoxy ” in a peculiarly ef- 
fective way. 

One of the curiosities of the literary world has been the Pope’s 
placing of L’Action Francaise on the Index, together with the 
works of its editor, Léon Daudet, and his assistant, Charles 
Maurras. The strange feature of the situation is the extreme 
ultramontane orthodoxy which MM. Daudet and Maurras have 
always proclaimed, even though the former’s novels have out- 


gallicized most contemporary works. L’Action Francaise, 
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theoretically devoted to the restoration of the French monarchy 
and the ancient privileges of the Church, has distinguished itself 
by its reckless abuse of everyone outside its circle, but the precise 
point that occasioned papal interference appears to have been its 
insistence that the Church has no right to come to terms with the 
Republic. 

In the necrology the most prominent name is probably Paul 
Haupt’s. Born in Germany in 1858, trained in Assyriology in 
the German universities and appointed Dozent in Gottingen at the 
age of twenty-two, he came to this country in 1883 to accept a 
position at Johns Hopkins, where he remained during his entire 
life, although he retained his G6ttingen appointment and taught 
there part of the year until 1889. His attention was about equally 
divided between Assyriology and Old Testament studies, and his 
most significant contribution in the latter field was his editorship 
of the Polychrome Bible, but a total bibliography of his writings 
would include more than twenty volumes and over four hundred 
monographs. In Biblical work, however, his position was apt to 
be so highly individualistic that his influence was felt chiefly by 
way of stimulating other research. 

James Stalker, Emeritus Professor of Church History in the 
United Free Church College, Aberdeen, was born in 1848. His 
life until 1902, when he accepted the Aberdeen chair, had been 
spent in the active pastorate, and his very numerous works were 
all marked with a strongly devotional tinge, many of them being 
purely devotional manuals. He was a frequent visitor to this 
country and delivered many lecture courses at various institutions, 
most notably the Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching at Yale 
in 1902. 

Eduard Henri Naville, Egyptologist, had reached the advanced 
age of eighty-two. Educated and holding appointments in both 
France and England, he wrote in two languages indifferently. 
One of the finest scholars in matters Egyptian, his occasional in- 
cursions into the Old Testament field were less happy, as his 
Evangelical theological conservatism was profound. Apart from 
his technical activities he was deeply interested in philanthropic 
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matters and he was Vice-President of the Red Cross International 
Committee. 

David Nelson Beach, sometime President of Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was seventy-eight years old. His writings were 
chiefly homiletical. 

William Dwight Porter Bliss, born in 1856, was a leader in the 
field of Christian sociology and his Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
form (1898, 1907) is still used. 

David James Burrell, born in 1844, was an exceedingly prolific 
author of homiletical and devotional works. 

Houston Stewart Chamberlain is best remembered as the author 
of a brilliant but most perverse book, The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century, long the handbook of the upholders of 
“Nordic” theories. His uncompromising anti-Semitism led him 
to claim Christ as an Aryan. 

John D. Davis, born in 1854, and professor in the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, edited a Dictionary of the Bible (1808, re- 
vised in 1903 and 1911) highly popular in conservative circles, 
and he was the author of books on the Old Testament of a similar 
type. 

Charles Lett Feltoe was a leading liturgiologist, who edited 
various liturgical texts. 

William Romaine Newbold, professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania, was born in 1865, and spent practi- 
cally his whole life in Philadelphia. Perhaps his most spectacular 
achievement was his reading of the cipher that concealed the 
Magnum Opus of Roger Bacon, and publication of the text of 
this work is announced for the near future. But the range of his 
interests was wide and he devoted special attention to the history 
of early Christian thought and was an authority on Gnosticism. 
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THE FIVE BEST BOOKS OF 1926 : 


As a Review of current theology this journal publishes annu- 
ally a selection of five outstanding books in each of the several 
fields of theological interest which have appeared during the pre- 
ceding year. Such lists have proved useful in the past to those 
of limited time or means who nevertheless wish to keep abreast 
of present-day development in the theological world. 


Old Testament 


Basileia tou Theou. Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie sur vorkirchlichen 
Eschatologie. By August Freiherrn von Gall. Heidelberg: Winter’s Uni- 
versitatsbuchhandlung, 1926, pp. 491. 

A scholarly, thorough, and in some respects successful attempt to trace the 
bulk of Jewish eschatology to Persian religious thought. The ideas of the Son 
of Man, the Kingdom of God, etc., are discussed with freshness, vigour, and 
much originality. 


The Psalmists. Edited by D. C. Simpson. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 

1926, pp. 197. 7/6 net. 

Here are seven essays by six different authors on different aspects of the 
Psalmists, their religious experience and teaching, their social background, and 
their place in the development of Hebrew Psalmody. The majority of the es- 
Says are excellent. 


The Approach to the Old Testament. By J. E. McFadyen. Edinburgh: James 

Clarke, 1926, pp. 190. 6s. net. 

For the first time an Old Testament professor has come to grips with the 
modern “ Fundamentalist” position, patiently and candidly, and shows that the 
conception of the Bible held by fundamentalists is a potent cause of the neglect 
of the book. 

History and Revelation. By W. G. Jordan. Edinburgh: James Clarke, 1926, 
pp. 196. 6s. net. 

This book is really, as its sub-title indicates, a discussion of “ The Individual- 
ity of Israel.” Israel’s uniqueness is her spiritual power, and this is brought 
out with great clearness and force. 


Knowing the Bible. By Raymond C. Knox. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1927, pp. 277. $2.50. 
A good handbook, with many exercises and questions, for a systematic study 


of the Bible. 4 = Samuet A. B. Mercer 
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New Testament 


The Story of Jesus. By B. W. Bacon. New York: Century, pp. 326. $2.50. 


Summarizes in popular fashion the technical researches of a most distin- 
guished N. T. scholar. 


Jesus. By Rudolf Bultmann. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek. M. 4.50. 


Combines radical criticism with deep spiritual insight and attempts in a 
unique fashion a synthesis of the apocalyptic and ethical standpoints. 


The Gospel According to St. Luke. By Burton S. Easton. New York: 
Scribners, pp. xl + 367. $3.50. 
The best modern commentary on St. Luke. It is based upon an exact and 
detailed discrimination of the sources, and by the use of easily understood 
symbols presents in compact form the views of other scholars as well. 


Die Offenbarung des Johannes. By Ernst Lohmeyer. Tiibingen: Mohr, pp. 

203. M.7. 

Assumes the unity of the Apocalypse, offers an entirely new analysis of its 
arrangement and contents, and finds in it a theological point of view approach- 
ing that of the Fourth Gospel. Like others in the Handbuch series it is rich in 
religious-historical material. 


The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ. By A. E. J. Rawlinson. New 

York: Longmans, pp. xvi + 288. $5.00. 

The leading book of the decade on N. T. Theology. Answers Bousset’s 
Kyrios Christos, and offers an admirable exposition of the Pre-Pauline and 
Pauline development of doctrine. Freperick C. GRANT 

Church History asp 

Messe und Herrenmahl: eine Studie zur Geschichte der Liturgie. By Hans 

Lietzmann. Bonn: Weber, 1926, pp. xii + 263. 

The most outstanding work on the subject that has yet appeared, based on 
this competent scholar’s exact knowledge of the source-material assembled by 
his able predecessors in the field. 


John Wyclif: a Study of the English Mediaeval Church. By Herbert B. 
Workman. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 
ad Adequately documented, brilliantly written, logically arranged: an ideal 
biography, seeing an age through a personality. 


- Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. By the late Samuel Dill. 

> New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xiii + 566. 

The last work of a master of his field. Shrewd insight into a vastly im- 

portant period and understanding sympathy with the problems, aims, and 
aspirations of that age which created Europe and set the terms for our modern 
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The Cambridge Platonists: a Study. By Frederick J. Powicke. London: 

Dent, 1926, pp. x + 219. 

This sympathetic and clear account of a characteristically Anglican temper _ 
in philosophy and personal religion is the best manual of introduction to the 
thought of a rather disastrous period in English Church life. The other sides — 
of the picture have received the sort of attention hitherto withheld from the 
subject of this book. ; 


From Plotinus to S. Thomas Aquinas: Studies in the Later Phases of the 
Tradition of Greek Philosophy. By W.R. V. Brade. London: The Faith 
Press, 1926, pp. viii + 104. 

The value of this book is not to be measured by its brevity. Yet that is but 
one of its merits, as a succinct purview of the historical sequence of the trans- 
mission of the classical heritage of Greek thought through the world of the 
Middle Ages. An essay of this type has long been needed. F. Gavin 


Systematic Divinity 
Essays Catholic and Critical. By E. G. Selwyn and others. Macmillan, pp. 

x, 452. $3.25. 

Essays on most important subjects in systematic theology, by members of — 
the Anglican Communion, “ Anglo-Catholics,” of the generation just now in its — 
prime, intensely aware of critical positions and anxious to do them justice in 
restating the faith, Of uneven merit, and lacks systematic completeness, but 
is generally excellent. Very important. 


The Impassibility of God. By J. K. Mozley. Macmillan, pp. xii, 187. $3. 
Mostly historical, but with keen analysis of ancient positions which sug-— 
gests the most important considerations which need to be remembered, if a_ 
solution is to be reached. Should be supplemented by Von Hiigel’s essay in his 
second series, lately published. 
Foundations of Faith: Vol. II, Christological. By W. E. Orchard. Doran, 
PP. 195. $1.75. 
New Testament Christology summarized, and the historic definitions ex- 
pounded. Contains a remarkable amount of material for its brevity. No 
homiletical eloquence, but great clearness and definiteness. 


The Theology of Personality. By W. S. Bishop. Longmans, pp. ix, 231. 
$1.25. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, chiefly. By one steeped in the thought of 
Athanasius and other Christological classics, but not merely historical or ana- 
lytical—speculative also. 

Confirmation, or the Laying on of Hands: Vol. I. By W. L. Clarke and 
others. S. P. C. K., pp. 342. $5. 

History and comparative liturgiology of Confirmation, with special atten- 


tion to its use in England, followed by chapters on its theological aspects. 
M. B. Stewart 
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The above list naturally omits a book written by its compiler, but which 
surely ought to be included. God and Reality, by M. Bowyer Stewart, D.D. 
(N. Y.: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926), is a notable setting forth of the fact 
that the various modern ideas of God, summarized under the heads of “ Proxi- 
mate Reality,” “ Supreme Value,” and “ Ultimate Reality,” are all embraced in 
and given proportionate place in the Christian Doctrine of God. The book has 
more than passing value. F. J. Hatt 


Evidences of Religion 


Reality. By B. H. Streeter. Macmillan, pp. xiii, 350. ‘$2.50. 

An admirable attempt to correlate religion and science, from the Christian 
point of view. Religion and science as two ways of representing Reality, com- 
parable to picture and map as representations of a place. God as supreme 
Reality: belief in God as belief that Reality is good. Christ as supreme re- 
ligious representation of Reality in its quality of love. 


Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion: Second Series. By 
Baron F. von Hiigel. Dutton, pp. 287. $5. 
Extension of the author’s earlier work, analysing the functions of authority, 
history, body, institutions, morals, nationality, in relation to religion. Also a 
masterly essay on the question of God’s suffering. 


Religion in the Making. By A. N. Whitehead. Macmillan, pp. 160. $1.50. 
By no means a Christian apologetic, but an account of theism and religion, 

incorporating them organically in a philosophy of the universe which is organic 

throughout. By an expert in mathematical physics and philosophy. 


Religious Experience and Scientific Method. By H. N. Wieman. Macmillan, 
pp. 387. $2.25. 
Contention, on realistic grounds, that religious experience is objective, and 
that it becomes truly knowledge when ordered by scientific method. Thoroughly 
modern and religious. 


Can We Then Believe? By C. Gore. Scribners, pp. xix, 231. $2. 


A summing-up of the main lines of apologetic in the Bishop’s trilogy of re- 
construction of belief, with consideration of criticisms made upon the latter. 
M. B. Stewart 


History of Religions . 


The Worship of Nature. By James G. Frazer. Vol. I. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1926, pp. 608. 

This is the first volume of another Frazer book, written in the most inter- 
esting way as always, in the approved Frazer style and manner. It is based of 
course on the “comparative” method which appears antiquated to the new 
- generation of scholars. But, although the method will never recover its former 
standing, it may perhaps be less untrustworthy than some claim it to be. 


> 
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The Life of Gotama the Buddha. By E. H. Brewster. New York: Dutton, 

1926, pp. 261. 

The Splendour of Asia: the Story and Teaching of the Buddha. By L. Adams 

Beck. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1926, pp. 279. 

How should a life of Buddha be written? As a source book of Pali writ- 
ings, well translated, unexplained, merely classified. This is the method of E. 
H. Brewster. Or should it be worked out by a mind sufficiently critical and 
sympathetic, a heart able to appreciate romance, and then should it be penned 
in excellent English, vivid, as interesting as a historical novel? This is the 
method of L. Adams Beck. We like both methods. We like both books. The 
first book will last longer. The second is more interesting to the average man. 


Religion and Folklore of Northern India. By William Crooke. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1926, pp. 471. 

This splendid volume edited by R. E. Enthoven describes religion as it is 
today in the United Provinces. It is based on first-hand observation. The ma- 
terial is well classified and well presented. This is indeed a work of perma- 
nent value, the best work on History of Religions published this year. 


Chinese Culture and Christianity. By James Livingston Stewart. New York: 

Revell, 1926, pp. 316. 

This volume of China’s religion is sympathetic, based on study of sources 
and of people as they are. The author deals with the latest developments and 
their bearing on the great problem of China and the Western World. The 
point of view is Christian. There are no rash theories, and the faith of the 
author does not warp his judgment. 


The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment. By Richard Bell. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. 232. 
In this volume we find a thorough study of Christianity in early Arabia, 
and of the relation of Mohammad and early Islam to the Christian religion. 


No important English work on Judaism has appeared in 1926. 
Joun H. Maynarp 


Ethics (General) 


The Divine Society. By W.G. Peck. London: Student Christian Movement, 
32 Russell Square, pp. 276. 6/-. 
The sub-title of this book is “Christian Dogma and Social Redemption.” 
It presents a thrilling call to Christianity to claim again the whole of life for 
its domain, and to conquer the world by self-giving love. It marks the be- 
ginning of what promises to be a new and significant movement in religious 
and ethical thinking. 


A Study in Moral Theory. By John Laird. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. 
219. 
This book is refreshing because it bases ethics squarely on the fact of moral 
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responsibility. Those to whom ethics means simply a study of comparative 
values or a tabulation of social customs will not agree with its thesis. It is 
valuable as corrective to the overdose of this kind of ethical thought which we 
are getting at the present time. 


Man and the State. By W. E. Hocking. Yale University Press, 1926, pp. 

xv + 463. $4.00. 

Politics, says Prof. Hocking, is at once the most practical and the most 
theoretical of all the arts. He reviews various theories of the relation between 
the individual and the state, and then presents his own theory, reminiscent of 
Hegel, which would make the state—the ideal state—the dominant factor in the 
- life of the individual. 


General Theory of Value. By Ralph Barton Perry. New York: Longmans, 

1926, pp. xvii-+ 702. $6.00. 

Prof. Perry points out that up to recent times the problems which have to 
do with value have been dispersed among various philosophical and social sci- 
ences—epistemology, ethics, political science, economics, zsthetics, and philoso- 
phy of religion. In this book the theory of value is central, and is considered 
technically and exhaustively from all these angles. It bids fair to be the 
standard work on value for a long time to come. 


_ The Democratic Way of Life. By Thomas Vernon Smith. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926, pp. xi-+ 210. $1.75. 

We have here a re-interpretation of “ Liberty, Fraternity and Equality” in 
terms of present-day social science—a picture of that which democracy might 
be. The individual must find his satisfaction, Mr. Smith says, in fruitful liv- 

_ ing in the present, not in dreaming about an ideal future that never comes. 
Caries L. Street 


Chistian Social Ethics 


_ Social Theories of the Middle Ages. By Bede Jarrett. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1926, pp. 268. $4.00. 

A masterly survey by the well-known Dominican scholar, who avoids the 

_ exaggeration that mars the over-idealizing writing of many medizvalists today. 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. By R. H. Tawney. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1926, pp. xii-+ 339. $3.50. 
The book of the year in this field. (Its scholarship and its spirit are be- 
yond praise.) Building on the work of Sombart, Weber and Troeltsch, the 
English scholar clarifies a tangled proLlem in social causation. 


The Stockholm Conference, 1925. By G. K. A. Bell, ed. Oxford: University 
Press (American Branch, New York), 1926, pp. xvi-+ 792. 12/6. 

The official English report of the Universal Christian Conference on Life 

and Work is significant as indicating the confused state of Christian opinion 
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today in this field, and the points of agreement and dispute. The debates on 
> problems of war and peace are the most important. 


Christianity and the Present Moral Unrest. By A. D. Lindsay and others. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1926, pp. 252. 6/6. 
The Master of Balliol and other English leaders in the COPEC movement 
_ discuss suggestively contemporary problems of social ethics. Philosophical 
rather than practical, the book is an interesting contrast to the last on the list. 


Business and the Church, A Symposium. By Jerome Davis, ed. New York: 
Century, 1926, pp. x + 383. $4.00. 
A series of articles by liberals among American industrial leaders and trade- 
union officials. A book to irritate the radical, who will find it ‘ unrealistic’; 
and to encourage the rest of us. Norman B. Nasa 


Religious Education 


7 Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Frank S. Hickman. New 
York: Abingdon Press, pp. 558. $3.00. 

This work might be called a popular summary of the psychology of religion 
up-to-date. Because it is clear and readable, with good topic-headings and 
bibliographies, and not extreme on any side, it is an excellent handbook for 
clergy and teachers who wish to find their way into the field of religious psy- 
chology. Religious experience is discussed from the sides of its structure, its 
roots, its genesis and growth. Conversion and sin are treated in a restrained 
way. Conscience is considered as a conduct control based on “an inherent feel- 
ing for rightness or wrongness.” The latter half of the book is occupied with 
discussions of worship and belief. 


= 


York: Abingdon Press, pp. 324. $1.25. 

The “ intermediate” age, the prevalent Protestant term for the years from 
twelve to fifteen, is the time when, according to the “Indiana Survey” of 
religious education, more pupils are enrolled, and more pupils are lost, than at 
any other period of youth. The same sense of a separate treatment which 
created the Junior High School movement calls forth this discussion of Church 
- School methods. In popular fashion the early adolescent is described, and the 
_ objectives of Church School effort at this period are given. Then follows the 
discussion of suitable methods of teaching, worship, recreation, service, and 
organization. Terminology and atmosphere are not Anglican (confirmation is 
not even mentioned) yet the advice is good. 


- 
| Intermediate Method in the Church School. By Frank M. McKibben. New 


Church School Leadership. By W. Edward Raffety. New York: Revell, pp. 
323. $2.00. 
The peculiarity of this book lies in dealing with the training of administra- 
tive officers for the Church School. Written in a breezy style by a man of 
wide experience, it contains many practical hints which might give variety to 
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the staid ways of Episcopal superintendents and leaders, provided they have 
patience with the smartness of its phraseology and with the fact that much at- 
tention is centered on the large school instead of the small. 

Curriculum Problems. By Thomas H. Briggs. New York: Macmillan, pp. 

xiii + 138. $1.00. 

While this small volume is intended for the field of secular education, it is 
full of guidance and illumination for the student of religious education. Its 
value is quite out of proportion to its size. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
is not going forward today in the matter of curriculum study. But the day is 
not far off when the era of twenty years ago, in which experimentation with a 
- curriculum of sacred studies began, will be followed by another era of ad- 
vance. The problems suggested in this book will be the problems of that era, 
viz., the need of far more research; the place of emotion in the formation of 


attitudes; the rationality of accepted standards of action. This is a book not 
to be neglected by leaders. 
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Training Juniors in Worship. By Mary Alice Jones. Nashville: Cokesbury 

Press, pp. 200. $1.00. 

This is an excellent manual, thoughtfully and lovingly written, a good ex- 
ample of the high type of work now done in teacher-training in the Southern 
Methodist Church. Twelve chapters discuss the ideas of later childhood about 
God, the use of prayer and music in worship at this age, as well as the Bible 
and the Sacraments. The spirit of reverence is apparent, and also an under- 
standing of child-nature. Lester BrRaDNER 


Sermons 


“ First,” remarked the critical auld body as she criticized the new meenister, 
“Ye read yer sairmon; second, ye didn’a read it weel; third, it wasn’a worth 
the readin’! Most books of sermons aren’a worth the readin’. Perhaps the 
best one of the year is The American Pulpit, edited by Charles J. Morrison and 
published by Macmillan. Adventurous Religion by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
(Harper) might be called a book of essays, but most of these are really ser- 
mons in structure and were, I suspect, originally delivered from the pulpit. 
Highways of the Heart by George H. Morrison (Doran) is up to the standard 
of this popular Scotsman; The Unfathomable Christ by Frederick F. Shannon 
(Revell) is good if you like Shannon’s style; Ten Short Stories from the Bible 
by Dean Chas. R. Brown of Yale (Century) is fresh and vivid and helpful. 
Geo. Craic STEWART 
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Geschichte des alten Orients. By E. G. Klauber und C. F. Lehmann-Haupt. 
Gotha-Stuttgart: Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1925, pp. xvii-+ 246. M.6. 

___ The third enlarged and improved edition of Lehmann-Haupt’s 

_ famous book is before us. The first edition was a good book; so 

_ was the second edition. This is the best of all. The material at 


_ the book is meant primarily for the public at large, it is none the 
less reliable and authoritative. Professor Lehmann-Haupt and 
his collaborators have put forth an important book. 
After a brief preface, a geographical introduction is written by 
Dr. Hanslik, who rightly emphasises the geographical factors in 
_ the history of the Ancient Orient. A second introduction to the 
book is written by Dr. Kohn, in which the pre-historic period is 
discussed. The body of the book is from the pen of Professor 
-Lehmann-Haupt himself, with the former assistance of the late 
| Dr. Klauber of Gottingen. Before a special introduction to the 
main part of the book, over two pages are devoted to a brief 
"bibliography, which, strange to say, does not include Olmstead’s 
large and fine History of Assyria (1923) nor does it have the 
new Cambridge Ancient History. These are two serious omis- 


sions. 

: The first main portion of the book is on Egypt, which was 
written too soon to take account of Weigall’s work on Chronology 
in his A History of the Pharaohs, Vol. I (1925). The history 
of Egypt is traced down to the beginning of the New Kingdom, 

when the history of Babylonia is outlined from the beginning 

- down to the Tell el-Amarna period. The Tell el-Amarna and 
-Boghazkéi period occupies 30 pages where use has been made: of 

| ‘the latest archzological material. With the history of these dif- 

‘ ferent peoples much cultural and religious material is included, and 

= it is interesting to note in passing that Lehmann-Haupt is one of 
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those who are impressed with the importance and uniqueness of 
Ikhnaton’s religion. Section four of the book is devoted to the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods, where the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah come in for clear treatment. The last section 
of the book deals with the Persian empire, ending with Alexander 
the Great. The last few paragraphs are occupied with an ac- 
count of the decipherment of the hieroglyphics. 

The book is rather a brief history of the culture of the Ancient 
Orient—and it is excellently done. One of the most valuable 
parts of this book is a large, useful chronological sheet at the end, 


_ where at a glance one may see the chronological relationship be- 


tween the various kingdoms and empires of the Ancient Orient. 
Here, however, one should be cautioned against Lehmann-Haupt’s 
arrangement of the Hittite Kings, where a revision is due. 7 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER > 


Septuaginta. Societatis Scientiarum Gottingensis auctoritate edidit Alfred 
Rahlfs. Vol. I. Genesis. Stuttgart: Priv. Wirttemb. Bibelanstalt, 1926, 
pp. 202. M. 3.50 ($1.40). 

The first volume of the new Gottingen edition of the LXX, to 
be complete in 16 vols., is a beautifully printed text on good paper 
and with good margins, and contains a compact apparatus of 
variant readings—which are limited, however, to tn. Greek un- 
cials and cursives. Brooke and McLean, in editing the Cam- 
bridge LXX, have in addition made use of a far larger group of 
witnesses, including a number of MSS. cited on the authority of 
Holmes and Parsons, the ancient versions, and patristic quota- 
tions. Rahlfs is prepared, evidently, to get at the original text 
without appeal to this larger group; that he means to reach the 
primitive text is apparent from his method. Whereas the Cam- 
bridge editors made Codex Vaticanus (B) their basis, citing 
variants from this text, Rahlfs has followed no one MS. but has 
‘ jedesmal diejenige Lesart aufgenommen, welche mir nach dem 


_ Gesamtstande der handschriftlichen Uberlieferung und unter 


Vergleichung des hebraischen Textes als die beste erschien.’ 
Brooke and McLean provide us with a vast repository of variants ; 
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Rahlfs essays to restore the original text, citing in his apparatus 
what he deems the important variants therefrom. This method 
may be questioned, since it will appear to some that the time is 
not yet ripe for ‘ reconstruction.’ Nevertheless, there is remark- 


ably slight variation between the two editions. (Of course Gn. 
1: 1-46: 28 is lacking in B; the Cambridge text supplies from 


other MSS., chiefly A.) 


Dr. Rahlfs has given the volume a fine introductory sketch of ; 


the history of the LXX, and full prolegomena on the MSS. which 


he uses, the principles used in constructing his text, and a good _ 
discussion of the importance of Origen’s readings—which reflect _ 
the Massoretic readings of his time. In orthography the Hellen-— 


istic usage is ordinarily preferred, while in the accenting of 
proper names the editor simply abandons the attempt—they ap- 
pear unaccented ! 

Thus with a somewhat fuller apparatus than Swete’s edition 


(which was limited, except in the Prophets, to the six leading | 


uncials) ; with a simpler scheme of citation than the Cambridge 


edition—un fortunately, however, with a renumbering !!—the new 


edition is most welcome (i) as a handy summary for students’ 


use and (ii) a brave attempt to restore the original text. It will | 


be carefully studied, we trust, criticized, perhaps modified. At the 


very least its appearance is a sign of hope and a stimulus to 


further study of that ancient and glorious creation, the Greek 
Bible. FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Histoire du Peuple d’Israel: depuis les origines jusqu’a l’an 70 aprés J.C. By 

Edouard Montet. Paris: Payot, 1926, pp. 218, ill. Fr. 24. 

Written in succinct and fascinating style, full of movement and 
vivacity, this little book arouses high expectation in the reader. 
He feels that he is about to be led rapidly through Israel’s story 
by a guide fully equipped to say precisely the right word and the 
last word on its successive stages. But a disappointment awaits 
him. He soon finds that problems are not being met or even 
raised. Familiar difficulties and disagreements are passed by in 
silence. It almost seems as if the writer were ignoring deliber- 
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ately the whole field of German scholarship bearing on his theme. 

There is no allusion, for example, to the Gulf of Akaba as being 
possibly the Sea of Reeds. Sinai is down on the Sinai Peninsula, 
and has never been thought of as anywhere else. In the story of 
the Conquest nothing is said of Judges 1. Joel is a preéxilic 
prophet. And so on. Not that the book consistently follows 
traditional views. Samson is a solar myth, David a regular 
oriental despot. And the like. 

This inadequacy on the critical side is not counterbalanced by 
any new contribution to the appreciation of Israel’s history. 
Often where one looks for some illuminating and completing 
word, it does not appear. There is, for instance, no real estimate 
given the work of Saul, of David or of Solomon. 

And yet the book is readable and refreshing. : 
FLEMING JAMES 


Basileia tou Theou. Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie zur vorkirchlichen 
Eschatologie. By August Freiherrn von Gall. Heidelberg: Winter’s Uni- 
versitatsbuchhandlung, 1926, pp. xv + 491. M. 27.50 (bd., 30). 


The author of this book seeks to show, among other things, 
that the Son of Man and the Messiah originally had nothing in 
common, but that they were united by the early Jewish-Christian 
church in the belief about the person of Jesus; and that the 
origin of Jewish eschatology is to be found in the Persian religion. __ 
Twelve masterful chapters are devoted to these and other escha- 
tological problems. The first chapter is in the nature of an in- 
troduction in which the position of some modern scholars on this 
subject is carefully outlined. In chapter two, which deals with 
Babylonian eschatology, the writer fails to be impressed with the 
assertion that the origin of the idea of the Saviour of the World | 
is to be found in Babylonia. The same negative result is arrived 
at in a study of Egyptian sources. The idea is to be found alone 
in Persian religious thought, in early days, and there was its 
origin. This is demonstrated with great learning and detail in 
chapters four to seven. 
With the establishment of the fact that the idea of the King- 
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dom of God arose in Persia, von Gall then goes on to show how 
the idea developed in Hellenic and Roman times (chh. viii—ix). 
Chapter ten is devoted to a study of the Son of Man idea, which 
also arose in Persia, and in chapter eleven the idea is traced 
through Hellenic and Roman times. The last chapter is a power- 
ful summing up of this clearly presented and closely reasoned 
thesis. The author has demonstrated his thesis with supreme 
clearness, although it must be asked whether the ideas, so insist- 
ently ascribed in origin to Persia, may not have arisen out of 
Judaism itself unaided with the passage of time. But, at least, 
the strong influence of Persian thought cannot be gainsaid. The 
book is a very notable one, and deserves the closest study. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Knowing the Bible. By R. C. Knox. New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. 277. 
$2.50. 

The aim of this book is to meet the need for a better under- 
standing of the Bible by English-speaking students and adults 
generally. It is not a book about the Bible, but is intended to 
enable its user to gain a first-rate knowledge of the Bible itself. 
Provision is made for exercises, guides to the student are fur- 
nished, and a series of good questions are supplied. The method 
of syllabus with references is used throughout. 

Twenty-one chapters are devoted to the Old and eleven to the 
New Testament. Each chapter is furnished with an introduc- 
tion and brief description of the books treated therein, and inter- 
spersed are lists of questions, subjects for further study, and 

reading references. This plan is followed throughout the book. 
_ There are three maps and one diagram. The maps are very 
poor, especially those copied from Dummelow, on wretched paper, 
_and so poorly printed that it is almost impossible to make out 
some of the names. The map facing page 59 was apparently 
drawn by the author, and if so, why should Sinai be placed where 
_ it is without a question mark? Indeed, a glance at details in the 
book reveals the fact that the author is a decade or two behind the 


times. For example, the Gilgamesh Epic is quoted from Rogers’ 
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Cuneiform Parallels instead of from Langdon’s book, where the 
new additions are to be found. Furthermore, misconceptions are 
common; such as the statement that the “ book of Amos is the 
substance of an address.”” The book should have been submitted 
to an Old Testament scholar before publication, and I suspect the 
same would hold true for the New Testament part. Otherwise, 
the handbook ought to be found exceedingly useful. ail 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER © 


The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ. By A. E. J. Rawlinson. New 

York: Longmans, 1926, pp. xvi-+ 288. $5.00. 

Dr. Rawlinson’s important essay on ‘ The Interpretation of the 
Christ in the New Testament’ appeared in Foundations in 1912. 
When therefore he was appointed Bampton lecturer for 1926 the 
subject chosen was one with which he had aiready proved his 
competence to deal and the appointment was a guarantee of high 
and satisfactory performance. Much has been written on the 
subject in the interval of fourteen years; and it is chiefly the re- 
construction of the development of N. T. doctrine put forth by the 
religionsgeschichtliche Schule that engages the author’s attention. 
Bousset’s Kyrios Christos receives minute and careful attention, 
as it deserves, and Rawlinson has approximated on many points 
the position of the late Joh. Weiss. 

The arrangement is naturally chronological: the opening 
chapters on ‘ The Jewish Religious Hope,’ ‘The Christology of 
the Jewish-Christian Church,’ and ‘ The Gentile Christian Mis- 
sion’ are followed by three on St. Paul; one on Pastorals, He- 
brews, and Apocalypse—‘ Mediator, High Priest, Living One’; 
and one on St. John—‘ The Incarnation of the Word.’ The last 
few pages contain a personal statement, and six valuable Ap- 
pendices conclude the volume (pp. 231-284). It might appear 
that a disproportionate space is allotted to St. Paul, and indeed 
this is the best part of the book; but the fact is, Paul has the heart 

_ of the matter. If the ‘ religious-historical ’ interpretation is to be 
attacked, defended, proved or disproved, the whole ‘head and 
front’ of the interpretation concerns St. Paul. And Dr. Raw- : 
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linson, I believe, approaches a just appraisal of St. Paul in 
emphasizing the Jewish element in him. 

“ There was need, if Christianity was not to be in danger of becoming very 
rapidly hellenized in a fashion which would have meant rather the paganization 
of the Gospel than the christianization of the Hellenistic religious mind, of the 
contribution of a great original thinker who was at once “fundamentally rooted 
in the Hebraic tradition and at the same time capable of entering into and 
understanding the mind of the Greeks. In other words, there was need of the 
contribution of such a man as S. Paul, whose great work was not that of pro- 
moting the hellenization of Christianity, but rather that of proclaiming the 
Gospel in terms of so tremendous an emphasis upon the love, the redemptive 
activity, and the ethical righteousness of the one, true, living, and personal God, 
as to safeguard for ever the Hebraic inheritance of the Christian religion” 


(p. 79). 

It is this emphasis upon the Hebraic tradition, the Jewish ele- 
ment, in N. T. Christianity and especially N. T. Christology, that 
Rawlinson has elaborated in this book. It is all the more telling 
as the conclusion of one who is—as is especially evident in ch. vii 
—even more familiar with the Greek or Hellenistic than with the 
specifically Jewish background. If the Jewish element was pre- 
dominant in St. Paul, and I believe the author to be quite right 
about this, there is less reason for positing a stage of develop- 
ment before Paul during which primitive, Jewish, Messianic 
Christianity was transformed into a Hellenistic K yrios-cult. 
(See the whole of the exceedingly important Lecture V.)  In- 
deed, Rawlinson contends that 


‘the cult of the Lord Jesus was inherent in Christianity from the beginning, 
and . . . the eventual formulation of an explicit doctrine of our Lord’s deity 
as the incarnate Son of God was necessitated by the fact that it provided the 
only ultimate intellectual justification of such a cultus which was compatible 
with monotheism’ (pp. 236 f.). 


This ‘ inherent’ cult of course goes back to the personal devotion 
of the Twelve, though even then it was formulated in terms of 
the Messianic conception. There is no hint of ‘ Hellenistic’ in- 
fluence at work here. And when we come to Paul, the terms in 
which he writes (though tinged somewhat by Stoicism, e.g.—an 
influence which was already at work in Diaspora Judaism) are 
primarily those of Messianism: compare the figure in Phil. 2 
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with that in the Parables of Enoch, and recall the central sig- 
nificance of Paul’s doctrine of ‘ the heavenly man.’ 

“ There is reason to think that S. Paul based upon the identification of Jesus 

with the ‘heavenly man’ of apocalyptic prophecy, regarded as a clue to the 
interpretation of Scripture, far-reaching speculations with regard to the rela- 
tion of our Lord both to man and to God” (p. 125). 
It was this identification, and the speculation which followed it, 
that laid the foundation for the later development of Christology 
in the Fourth Gospel and in the ecclesiastical doctrine. Here, I 
believe, in the delineation of St. Paul’s theology, the author has 
made his weightiest contribution to a true reconstruction of the 
historical development, a contribution that deserves the most care- 
ful consideration by all students of the New Testament. 

Aside from the main argument in the text, readers will find 
the footnotes replete with most suggestive and important exegeti- 
cal hints. The marvel is that such a book could be written in a 
year—the time allowed a Bampton lecturer for preparation! It 
is beyond doubt one of the greatest constructive interpretations of 
the New Testament which has appeared within the memory of 
the present generation. FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Self-Disclosure of Jesus. By Geerhardus Vos. New York: Doran, 1926, 

Pp. 305. $2.00. 

A thoroughgoing exploration of the New Testament data re- 
lating to Jesus’ estimate of Himself and of the nature of His 
Saviourship. The classical texts and titles (Son of Man, Son of 
God, Lord, Saviour, etc.) are examined afresh, and the findings 
set forth with a precision and clarity that everywhere betoken the 
trained exegete and theologian. Definite issue is taken with all 
theories of Jesus’ self-estimate which tend to minimize the con- 
tent or obscure the centrality of the Messianic element. On the 
due appreciation of this element hangs all that is most vital in 
Christian devotion. To be sure, “as compared with the divine 
eternal sonship, the Messiahship is a secondary relative thing,” 
but “ as considered within the order of redemption it is a primary 
essential thing.” “ How halting and inwardly disrupted a re- 
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ligious approach to Jesus must be which feels bound to stop short 
of accepting and receiving Him at the face value of his central 
self-estimate!”’ The critical standpoint is that of the extreme 
right. 2 Peter is ascribed to the Apostle with the same assur- | 
ance as the Petrine speeches in Acts; the same historicity is 
ascribed to post-resurrection sayings of our Lord as to those fall- 
ing within the ministry. B. HEDRICK 


Studies in the Text of the New Testament. By A. T. Robertson. New York: ; 

Doran, 1926, pp. 192. $2.50. 

This volume from the prolific pen of the Dumas of modern 
American theology is an interesting attempt to popularize a 
technical subject. The book is really a potpourri of magazine 
articles, quite uneven in value, including several book reviews, 
and backfires from the Virgin Birth controversy, hardly worth — 
reprinting, along with much that is of real value. 

The scholar will find little that is new. As a disciple of Hort, 
Professor Robertson rejects Von Soden and renders a Scotch 
verdict upon Streeter’s Czsarean text. A conservative bias 
sometimes mars his judgments as when he thinks that “ probably ” 
Simon Peter in dictating his two epistles employed two different 
amanuenses and that this explains at least in part the differences 
between 1 and 2 Peter. His final verdict on the history of the 
New Testament text, that the Western text is a corruption, the 
Neutral a revision, of the archetype may need correction in the 
light of Professor Ropes’ great work on Acts. 

It would be easy to find a good many minor flaws in what is 
evidently a hastily prepared volume, but to give it microscopic 
scrutiny would be to do it an injustice. Professor Robertson has 
a real talent for popularization. It is not everyone who would 
dare to try to turn tables of variant readings, or lists of unfortu- 
nate chapter divisions into light reading for laymen. Dr. Robert- 
son does dare and succeeds extraordinarily well. The clergyman, 
grown a bit rusty in textual criticism, and desirous of refreshing 
his mind on the subject, the scholar seeking to learn how to put 
his technical knowledge in appetizing form, or the serious Eng- 
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lish Bible student needing knowledge of the English version he 
uses will all find the book instructive. Ws. L. GrirFIn, Jr. 


Josephus, with an English Translation. By H. St. J. Thackeray. Vol. I. 
The Life; Against Apion. New York: Putnam, 1926, pp. xx + 425. $2.50. 
Quite apart from the importance of his work on the text, 

Thackeray’s translation is destined to fill a long-felt want. Of 

the ordinary translations Whiston’s, though often reprinted, is 

archaic; Shilletto’s (Bohn Library) is only a superficial retouch- 
ing of Whiston; while the anonymous one recently produced as 

‘based on Havercamp’s translation’ is practically the same. 

Thackeray, with his minute familiarity with the LXX and the 

Greek Pseudepigrapha, and his expert knowledge of the grammar, 

was the best possible choice for a translator of Josephus in the 

new Loeb Library. The edition is to be complete in eight vol- 
umes, and if the standard of this initial volume is—as it will 
doubtless be—maintained we shall never need ask for another 

English version of the Jewish historian. 

Interesting examples of accuracy as well as modernity in phras- 
ing are to be seen in Vita 75, C. Ap. i. 149 ‘their gang,’ 162 
‘distant ages,’ 309 ‘take their courage in their hands,’ ii. 10 
‘ orientation,’ 57 (where see note; but the Latin seems perfectly 
clear), 82 (where ineffabile seems absolutely required), 267— 
where Weil’s brilliant conjecture, ‘ Ninus,’ is adopted. 

The text lies midway between Niese’s great edition and Naber’s 
edition of Bekker, though it is not at all a conflation of their work 
but rests upon a thorough and independent study of the MSS. 
Many of Reinach’s notes are quoted, and some of his proposed 
emendations are adopted. A casual reading has suggested to the 
present reviewer the question if C. Ap. ii. 58 ‘alios . . . com- 
pellens’ may not belong at § 57, 1. 3, where a difficulty has al- 
ready been noted; and if a reference to § 49 would not clear up 
the meaning of ii. 64? 

It goes without saying that henceforth anyone who wishes to 
study Josephus, or in any measure requires to refer to him, can- 
not ignore the edition by Thackeray. FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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Gnostiques et Gnosticisme. Etude critique du gnosticisme chrétien au II¢ et 

IIl¢ siécle. 2e édit. By Eugéne de Faye. Paris: Geuthner, 1925, pp. 543. 

$3.60. 

It is refreshing to find that there has been a demand for a 
second edition of this important work on Gnosticism. The work 
is not as widely known in this country as it deserves, and so, per- 
haps, it will not be out of place to give a brief outline of its 
principal conclusions. 

Gnosticism appeared early in the second century in three quite | 
different forms. First there was the system of Basilides, the 
contents of which cannot be exactly determined. Basilides him- 
self was profoundly religious, original in thought, for he saw the 
moral problem involved in the existence of unmerited suffering 
before any Christian writer did, and attempted to formulate a 
cosmology based on the thought of salvation. 

The second school, that of Valentinus, was more important for 
its influence was so extensive that all the later Gnostic systems, 
except Marcionism, were indebted to it. Valentinus was a 
Platonist and his reflections, all of which showed his preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of redemption, were a curious mixture of 
abstract ideas and Platonic symbols. In an exhaustive chapter M. 
de Faye traces the faithful presentation of the thought of Valen- 
tinus by his disciples, Heraclion and Ptolemaeus, and its strange 
development in the myth of Pistis Sophia and in the supposed 
system of Simon presented in the Philosophoumena. 

The third school was that of Marcion. This leader, like Valen- 
tinus in originality of thought, was more dualistic and this dual- 
ism was carried to extremes by later Gnostic sects such as the 
Ophites, Sethians, and Cainites. 

About the beginning of the third century these three great sects 
declined somewhat in importance and a multitude of minor sects 
came to the front. These sects, due mainly to the absence of out- 
standing leaders, were marked by a syncretism not characteristic 
of the earlier systems. Writers on Gnosticism have found the 
task of distinguishing these numerous sects a most difficult one, 
but M. de Faye, by a careful analysis of the sources, has suc- 
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ceeded in reducing the chaos to something like order. His analy- 
sis of the Pistis Sophia is a most careful piece of workmanship. 
In the third century Egyptian Gnostic sects appeared for the first 
time in Gnosticism the clearly expressed conception of remission 
of sins through participation in mysteries. The suggestion is 
offered that the conception was probably more widely spread than 
the meagre sources allow us to assert positively. 

Certain important conclusions present themselves from a study 
of this work. Gnosticism was not a single, unified movement 
popularly developed from pre-Christian religious thought, but was 
composed of several religious systems, originally ‘quite distinct, 
due to the genius of individual thinkers, and coming into existence 
in the second century. The sacramental idea is found in third 
century, rather than in second century Gnosticism. These con- 
clusions, based on the very painstaking study of the sources which 
M. de Faye has made, must be taken into serious account by the 
writers who regard Catholicism, particularly in its sacramental 
teaching, as a development partly at least due to the influence of 
paganism mediated through Gnosticism. 

The conclusions of M. de Faye, though frequently attacked, 
have not been modified in this second edition. There is scarcely 
any change in the text except for an added note on the works 
which have appeared since the first edition, two of which, Har- 
nack’s Marcion and Fendt’s Gnostische Mysterien, are discussed 
at some length. W. F. Wuitman 
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Cyprianische Untersuchungen. By Hugo Koch. Bonn: A. Marcus und E. 
_ Weber, 1926, pp. xii-+ 493. M. 18. 
« Es ist etwas Schoines um das Licht, aber besser als ein Irrlicht 
ist das Dunkel und besser ist eine in der Sache begriindete Un- 
sicherheit als eine unbegriindete Sicherheit” ; so the author con- 
cludes his work, and we can award him no higher praise than to 
say that he appears consistently to have followed his own princi- 
ple. He has given us an invaluable aid to the study of the writ- 
ings of S. Cyprian and, incidentally, much more. His method is 
primarily to study the vocabulary, syntax and thought of the 
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Cyprianic writings, and to prove by this examination the genuine-_ 
ness of those concerning which there may be question and, further- 
more, in the same way, to aid in confirming the rejection of the 
pseudo-Cyprianic writings. In connection with the latter we cite © 
a few of his conclusions: de Laudi Martyrii shows dependence 
upon S. Cyprian; it is no’. as Harnack supposed, a work of 
Novatian; Herr Koch wisely leaves the question of authorship 
open, as he does also in the case of ad Novatianum, though he is — 
convinced that it cannot be a work of S. Cyprian; de Sing. | 
Clericorum dates probably from the last decade of the third cen- 
tury, and is written by an author who has drunk deeply from the 
well of Cyprianic thought. A comparison of the works of S. 
Cyprian with those of Seneca and Apuleius shows a resemblance |. 
in style and vocabulary too marked to be merely accidental. He 
studies closely the time and occasion of writing of most of the 
genuine works of S. Cyprian, comparing the thought and lan- 
guage with that of the datable Epistles; here he supplies a work 
which has been done nowhere else with the same thoroughness. 
We would not easily accept all his conclusions, e.g., that de Unit. 
is not directed against the Novatian schism, but has in view 
merely the Carthaginian difficulties, though it is possible that the 
work was revised and made to serve a double purpose, a theory 
which might support that of Dom Chapman. A detailed study 
of penance shows the gradual development in the thought of S. 
Cyprian; here, again, we would not agree that S. Cyprian has 
merely ecclesiastical discipline and reconciliation to the Church in 
mind ; but anyone who differs with Herr Koch will have the neces- 
sity of doing some deep thinking and exhaustive searching to 
maintain his opinion. This is a work over which we would will- 
ingly linger; we have tried to emphasize its thoroughness, but at 
the end the author was not satisfied, apparently, for he has ap- 
pended thirteen pages of Nachtrage. F. H. 


The Franciscans in England, 1224-1538. By Edward Hutton. Boston: Hough- 
- ton-Mifflin, 1926, pp. 325. $2.00. 

In the year 1211 St. Francis came to Pisa where as a result of 
his preaching many were converted, among them a nobleman, 
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Agnello degli Agnelli. Agnello became a friar, went on a mis- 
sion to Paris, and finally was designated by the Saint himself to 
go as the first Minister Provincial to England. In the very day 
of the year 1224 when Francis was experiencing the vision and 
receiving the stigmata upon La Verna the little band of Brothers 
Minor, as we learn from Thomas of ;Eccleston’s Chronicle, ar- 
rived at Dover. Agnello was a strict observer of the Franciscan 
ideals; he refused, for example, to build the walls of the friars’ 
houses higher than man’s head. It was he who persuaded the 
great Grosseteste to interest himself in the Oxford community. 
He became the friend and counsellor of King Henry III, in whose 
_ service as well as in his devoted labors for the brethren he finally 
wore himself out, dying in 1236, ten years after the death of 
Francis. Thus auspiciously began the history of the Franciscans 
in England. When all the facts of this history are brought to- 
gether it makes a dramatic story. In it figure great men like 
Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, and there were 
none greater in the later Middle Ages. Then there is the opposi- 
tion of Langland, Chaucer, and Wyclif to consider and account 
for. Finally through the brutality and stupidity of Henry and 
Cromwell comes the tragic end. Mr. Hutton has crowded his 
pages with information yet he handles his materials with skill and 
the interest does not flag. The book is a labor of love “ offered,” 
the dedication tells us, “in deep humility upon the DCC anni- 
versary of the death of the blessed Saint Francis of Assisi for the 
repose of the soul of Henry VIII, King of England.” To this is 
added a saying from the Golden Legend about St. Francis: “ He 
gathered the worms out of the way, lest they be trodden under 
foot.” W. P. Lapp 


_ History of Mediaeval Philosophy. By Maurice de Wulf. Tr. by Ernest C. 
Messenger. Vol. II. From St. Thomas Aquinas to the End of the Siz- 
teenth Century. New York: Longmans, 1926, pp. xii+ 336. $4.50. 

The second volume of the new edition—really also a new trans- 
lation—of De Wulf’s History opens with St. Thomas Aquinas, 

_and will accordingly be the more interesting of the two for many 
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readers. Though the treatment of St. Thomas is brief (only 


» triumph ; (in the treatment of whom the 
~ 4 latest research receives full recognition, with the result that Scotus 
_ is now ranged somewhat closer to Thomas) ; and the gradual de- 
cline of Scholasticism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are 


_ tions from Lully, on p. 155; and a few misprints occur—e.g., pp. 


147. 
Though Nominalism passed into extinction as was its due 


future for Thomism and Scotism with their Realist (and ulti- 
mately Platonist) metaphysics. To them all modern philosophy 
owes a great debt. “ Respect for personality, which is but the 
application to man of the pluralistic conception of the universe, 
- royalty of intelligence and the central place of the Supreme 
Being, are themes which reappear in a new form in a Descartes, 
a Leibniz, or a Spinoza” (p. 316).—How true this is we are 
only beginning to recognize; for these ‘ first of modern philoso- 
phers’ might in some respects be viewed as the last of the medi- 
zvalists; and if that is where they belong, where shall be placed 
still more modern thinkers, when the long roll of the centuries is 
called and western philosophy is viewed as one continuous whole? 
If one inclines to slight the medizval philosophy—it is fre- 
quently overlooked in shallow ‘ popular’ books—let him ponder 
these closing words of the volume: “ Scholasticism is an adapta- 
tion of Greek ideas to the needs of the Western mind. If it is 
true that we are still Greeks in our way of philosophizing, Scho- 
lasticism will remain as long as the civilization formed in the West 
by the neo-Latins, Germans, and Anglo-Celts.”” The immense 
importance of the subject for theology, even for Reformation and 
later theology, makes one all the more grateful for a work of such 
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historical—e g.. Aantinas’ philosophical view of the noccihle eter 
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clarity, accuracy, and historical grasp as this of Professor De 
Wulf in Dr. Messenger’s excellent translation. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


John W yclif, A Study of the English Medieval Church. By Herbert B. Work- 
man. New York: Oxford University Press, 1926, 2 vols., pp. xl + 342 and 

xii + 436. $12.50. 

Wyclif was undoubtedly one of the greatest of Englishmen and 
one of the greatest men of the Middle Ages. Yet he is an elusive 
person and only in recent years and through the patient labors of 
many scholars are we beginning to see his character and work in 
any clear and satisfactory outline. He had no contemporary bi- 
ographer. There are few facts of his life of which we can be 
sure. His Latin works survive in manuscripts which are pre- 
served for the most part in the libraries of Prague and Vienna. 
The Wyclif Society has been slowly making these accessible but 
there are yet unpublished manuscripts which it is estimated would 
fill eight sizable volumes. Many of these Latin works were until 
quite recently attributed to John Huss whose spectacular martyr- 
dom gave him a fame which overshadowed that of Wyclif. His 
English works have long been in print but recent criticism leaves 
only a few which can be safely counted on as from Wyclif’s own 
hand. 

The fact is that the reaction against all liberal ideas which set 
in after the Peasants’ Rebellion of. 1381 tended to blot out all 
remembrance of Wyclif, the great rebel. The authorities in 
Church and State, as always after times of social upheaval, 
“ played safe.” They declared the dead Wyclif a heretic. They 
pursued his followers with relentless zeal. At the reformation 
Wyclif’s fame was revived by Foxe in the »* Martyrs and 
henceforth his place was secure in Protesw ‘tions as the 
“ morning star of the Reformation.” But he remained shrouded 
in clouds. Even John Wesley did not know that one of his titles 
to fame was that he had made, or rather inspired, the first trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the English tongue. Not until the 
publication of the Fasciculi Zizaniorum in 1858 was any solid 
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foundation laid for a knowledge of Wyclif’s career. Lechler did 
much. Many lesser biographies were written which possess little 
value. To this class Dr. Workman assigns as “ now of no ac- 
count ” his own Age of W yclif published in 1901. 

But we have to recognize that the oblivion which pursued 
Wyclif and the unfruitfulness of his influence in the century and 
a half following his death was fundamentally his own fault. His 
mind, acute, profound, and prophetic as it was, the mind of a 
genius, yet had certain fundamental defects. It was critical 
rather than constructive. It shared the passion and violence 
which was a predominating weakness of medizval society as a 
whole. Wyclif believed in argument, in the contentiousness of 
the schools, in vituperative language as a road to victory over 
errors and abuses. He loved the appeal to force, i.e., to the State 
as against the Church. He had little humor and so far as we can 
judge little of the milk of human kindness. All this did not 
make him a less powerful person in his own time, a man to be 
feared, and yet it explains how that influence could so quickly 
vanish after his death and how his work did not have the stability 
to withstand the attacks of the stupid reactionaries who in the fif- _ 
teenth century set themselves to bring it to naught. 

It is evident that for one who would reconstruct the life of 
Wyclif for our own day two things are essential, a minute knowl- 
edge of his genuine writings and a thorough understanding of a 
period in which his life falls. These two qualifications Dr. Work- 
man, Principal of the (Methodist) Westminster College, pos- 
sesses. And he has, besides, great skill in narrative and in amass- 
ing his materials, a judicial mind, and the requisite sympathy 
with both the Medizval and the Protestant points of view. He 
has written the most comprehensive and trustworthy book on 
Wyclif that has ever been produced and one which will doubtless _ 
long remain the standard English treatment of the life and times" 
of this great reformer. P. Lapp 
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Ignatius Loyola: The Founder of the Jesuits. By Paul Van Dyke. New 

York: Scribners, 1926, pp. vi-+ 381. $3.50. 

Professor Van Dyke has written a thorough, broadminded, and 
sensitively sympathetic life of St. Ignatius. If the reviewer may 
be permitted to acknowledge his own debt to the book, as well as 
to draw attention to its conspicuous quality, he would say it is one 
of those volumes—of which we have so few and need so many— 
that reveal on nearly every page an ability to throw one’s self into 
another period of history and into another type of religious ex- 
perience. The practical result of a book of this accurately his- 
torical and helpfully imaginative kind is to add to the reader’s 
store of information a life which will persuade of the reality of 
spiritual experience as such and open new vistas of spiritual pos- 
sibility. Henry BrapDFoRD WASHBURN 


Vom Sakrament bei Calvin: Die Sakramentslehre Calvins in ihren Besiehungen 
zu Augustin. By Joachim Beckmann. Tiibingen: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1926, pp. viii+ 165. M. 7. 

It is strange that the subject-matter of this monograph should 
not earlier have received adequate treatment, but Dr. Beckmann’s 
essay, itself only a Vorarbeit as he assures us, is worth waiting for. 
The work was obviously a congenial task, for no theologian of 
modern times (and Calvin belongs to the modern rather than the 
middle ages) lends himself so graciously to logical dissection and 
exposition. Precisely this virtue transforms itself into a defect 
in the light of Calvin’s indebtedness to St. Augustine. Whatever 
else may be said of that Doctor of the Church, the temper which 
craves logic and rational arrangement serves but imperfectly to 
register his thought. We are driven to the conclusion that Cal- 
vin’s very outlook was selective by reading the evidence so clearly 
presented by Dr. Beckmann. Not all of St. Augustine appears 
in Calvin: what is actually there forms a consistent and persua- 
sive unity, though it be a portion only of Calvin’s portion of the 
great Latin Father. In a sense the author’s comment is justified : 
“ Calvin understood Augustine better than the latter was able to 
understand himself” (p. 163). He thus describes his own inter- 
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pretation of their relationship: “C. developed the Augustinian 
sacramental doctrine pure and purged of all its Catholic leaven, 
as did no theologian of the Medieval or Reformation times.” 
He states further that two other series of affiliations need to be 
traced before a competently authoritative answer can be given to 
the question of the ancestry of Calvin’s sacramenta’ conceptions: 
a similar investigation to the present, of Luther’s and Zwingli’s 
relationship to St. Augustine, and a study of Calvin’s indebtedness 
to scholastic sacramental doctrine, and to that of the other emi- — 
inent Reformers. Certainly this voilunie has cleared the ground. 
The essential dependence is evident, yet much else besides Calvin’s 
own re-thinking of Augustine’s problems contributed to the com- 
plete systegn of the master of Theological Rationalism, of Geneva. 
F. GavIN 


The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead. The Apostolic Benediction as the 

Christian Creed. By Alfred E. Garvie. New York: Doran, 1925. 

Any book written by Dr. Garvie may be expected to be well 
written, scholarly and penetratingly thoughtful; and these quali- 
ties appear conspicuously in this volume. Its gifted author has 
a very devout spirit also, although not of the traditional type. 
The reader will feel much respect for his capacity and sincerity, 
but the book reveals a very pronounced individualist. 

He is a scholar, but carries to the limit the precept of calling 
no man master. He is pronouncedly modern as against much in 
traditional Christian orthodoxy, but is quite too positive and dog- 
matic to be classed as a “ Modernist.” He is a militant Protes- 
tant as against Catholicism, in particular Anglo-Catholicism, but 
has broken with Protestant Confessionalism, especially Calvin- 
ism. He represents no consensus, either past or present, ecclesi- 
astical, denominational or scholastic; and the only accurate de- 
scription of his outlook that the reviewer is able to give is that it 
is Dr. Garvie’s outlook. 

The volume contains many informing, suggestive and inspiring 
passages; but, thanks to the peculiar method of his treatise as a 
whole—a treatise of Dogmatic Theology—and his strong tendency 
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to treat single doctrines and principles as if they stood alone, it 
° lacks coherence and is not easy to assimilate. However, while it 
is useless for the guidance of untrained readers, and has to be 
read discriminatingly in any case, competent students will find its 
examination well worth while. 

He seems to attach a finality to the work of moderns in revising 
the ancient dogmatic language of the Church which appears re- 
markable, in view of the mutual discordance which emerges among 
those who attempt such revision. 

He maintains the kenotic principle, while discarding the usual 
forms of kenotic theorizing. His own language comes near to 
saying that the very resourcefulness of God in creation and re- 
demption is His limitation. He rejects divine impassibility, but 
gives that doctrine a misleading interpretation. It does not mean 
that God does not in a real sense grieve over our sins, love, 
sympathize, etc. It means that He does not suffer in the human 
manner. There is no temporal “ passion ” in Him. 

He repudiates the “ substance’ and “ nature ”’ terminology in 
treating of Christology and the Trinity, and supposes that by 
adopting the terms of personality and love we shall be in the way 
of remedying the faults which he discovers in Chalcedonian 
Christology. What he himself does is to change the ancient 
doctrine of Scripture and the Church. His final chapter on the 
Trinity reads like Sabellianism put in modern psychological 
terms. 

I might go on to point out numerous other peculiarities of his 
position, but I have no space to do this. In particular, I cannot 
here deal with his anti-sacramentalism and his rejection of 
apostolic succession—strangely treated as being Bishop Gore’s 
view instead of what it really is, the consensus of a vast majority 
of professing Christians. F. J. 


The Theology of the Real. By R. Gordon Milburn. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1925, pp. xiv-+ 264. Ios. 6d. 


Many will feel deep sympathy with the author’s dissatisfaction 
with traditional theology, and with his aim to replace it with 
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something better, and especially with a theology more objective 
and more in accord with the principles and methods of science. 
He treats theology under five headings each marked by an adjec- 
tive, and each beginning with m, mythological, medical, mystical, 
moral, and metaphysical. 

The book deserves careful reading and consideration. There 
is much valuable material packed in its pages, and there are strik- 
ing, epigrammatic utterances here and there. But the question 
must arise as to whether Mr. Milburn has held fast to the objec- 
tive, and established a theology free from the subjective. The 
reader is apt to conclude that if this book presents the whole case 
for objective theology, there is no such thing. 

In some cases the means by which an effort is made to reach ~ 
an objective end are quite unsound. For example, in the chapter 
on medical theology there is a vigorous criticism of the Report of 
the Archbishop’s Committee on Spiritual Healing “upon the 
ground that in principle it almost entirely abandons the basis upon 
which the religious position rests.” 

What is the religious position? Our author distinguishes a _ 
difference between spiritual and mental healing—and is he not 
here perilously near the subjective ?—and the one case of spiritual 
healing that he cites is the cure of a child ill with pneumonia by 
absent treatment from a Christian Scientist. And that is a 
ground for an objective theology! That is traditional theology 
with a vengeance, for it finds God in the unusual, the spectacular, | 
or, in the old phrase, the miraculous. If we are to infer any part | 
for God in healing, it can only be in every case of healing by any 
means whatsoever. A boy of four was failing rapidly from a 
severe attack of diphtheria. A doctor administered the then — 
newly discovered antitoxin, and in two hours the child was per- 
ceptibly improved, and in a few days was well. A theology which 
repudiates God in that case and includes Him in absent treatment 
will not meet the demands of modern thought. 

In the chapter on moral theology there is much that is good, as 
the necessity of distinguishing the tabu, and realizing that mere 
tabu does not furnish an ethical basis for conduct. Mr. Milburn 
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| discusses sexual ethics at great length, and exposes a good deal of 
: folly in the present attitude toward that subject. Then he goes 
on to give his own opinions on the morally unobjectionable in 
sexual relations, and here the mildest term that could be applied 
is laxity. Take his case of man and woman living together with 
love, but without marriage. The best ground for judgment is to 
be found in social ethics. Does free love promote the social wel- 
] fare? From primitive man down to the most highly civilized 
people the answer is a decided negative. The good of the whole 
is vastly more important than the personal gratification of the 
individual. Quite apart from the loose morals, the reader is 
bound to wonder what free sexual relations have to do with ob- 
jective theology. Is God more apparent in the liaison than in 
marriage? 
The best possible result of the publication of this book would 
be that it should lead someone else to attack this important sub- 
ject to see if it is possible to make a better case. L. W. BATTEN 


The Church and Truth. A Record of the Church Congress in the United 
States on its fifty-second anniversary, A.D. MCMXXVI, with an Introduc- 
tion by Charles Lewis Slattery. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. 317. 
$2.50. 

A Church congress is always an occasion of interest to Church- 
men, as it affords opportunity for representative scholars and 
thinkers of our communion to discuss live questions of the day. 
Its success is dependent largely and primarily upon the wisdom of 
those who are responsible for the choice of subjects and assign- 
ments—presumably its Executive Committee. In the present in- 
stance it is a pleasure-to acknowledge the value of the service 
_ these men have rendered, though their names do not appear in the 
book. We are sure that not a few of its readers will note and 
regret this omission. 

The programme at Richmond embraced six “ major topics ”’: 
War, Evangelical Theology, Loyal Churchmanship, The New 
Psychology, Standards of Success in the Church, and Mysticism 
—certainly not lacking in variety. And the same characteristic 
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appears in the treatment of these themes, a point the significance 
of which is stressed by Bishop Slattery in his brief Introduction. 
The papers presented are of a high order of ability, some of | 
exceptional value. Readers of this Review will probably be at- 
tracted by Dr. Barry’s and Dr. Norwood’s essays on “ Mysticism — 
in Religion,” and will find worthy of study the three essays that 
attempt an evaluation of the New Psychology in its relation to 
Christian Belief and Christian Living, by Professors Hodgson 
and Dun and Mr. Grant (Teaching Fellow in the General Theo- © 
logical Seminary). The task of these theological experts was to 
handle a somewhat novel, abstruse, and academic theme in a 
manner to instruct and interest a popular audience. They are di 
be congratulated on their success. Practical issues involved in 
the determination of the truth or fallacy of some of the conten- 
tions of the New Psychology were noted by Dr. John R. Oliver 
of Johns Hopkins, a psychopathic expert, whose address was 
largely a recital of his professional experience. Among other 
striking points is his testimony to the value of a definite religious 
faith, and his assertion that the lack of it is frequently to be 
reckoned as a determinative factor in cases of mental pathology. 
This, with the interesting discussion which followed, was a fitting 
supplement to the theoretical and critical treatment of the papers. 
If the record of this congress contained nothing else of impor- 
tance, this discussion of The New Psychology would fully justify 
its publication. It is a solid contribution to the literature of the 
subject. THEODORE B. Foster 


God and Reality. By Marshall Bowyer Stewart. New York: Longmans, 


1926, pp. viii+ 219. $2.00. 
7 7 This is an interesting book. The subject is not simple, and the 


language is often severely technical. But Dr. Stewart’s clearness 
of style and his frequent felicity of expression make these lectures j 
extremely interesting to anyone capable of interest in such a sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Stewart begins by calling attention to the vagueness of the 
term God, and the large number of objects or ideas to which it is 
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applied. Then, after a glance at the development of the Chris- 
tian idea of God, he classifies various ideas under three heads. 
The first is that of God as a Proximate Reality. He is an ob- 
ject singled out from the universe as an immediate object of de- 
votion. To this class belong childish and primitive ideas of God. 
In higher forms it is expressed in the Evangelical experience of 
salvation by the Blood of Jesus, and in Catholic form in Christ 
present in the Eucharist. In modern form it is found in H. G. 
Wells’ “ God the Invisible King,” and in William James’ “ finite 
God.” Its highest form is given in the Incarnation. Even in its 
lower forms this idea has distinct value. It separates God from 
the mere totality of the universe, it make Him a living Reality, 
and, in that it makes a difference between things, it tends to give 
God moral value. 

The next classification is that of God as Supreme Value. This 
concept may be joined to that of the Proximate Reality, or the 
attempt may be made, is indeed now often made, to think God 
only in terms of Value. 

Yet there still remains another religious demand, namely, that 
God is the Ultimate Reality, the ens realissimum, that He must 
be at the heart of things. Dr. Stewart very happily in this con- 
nection quotes William James, who, notwithstanding his thought 
of a “ finite God,” yet holds that ‘‘ God is the natural appellation, 
for us Christians at least, for the supreme reality,” that “ God’s 
existence is the guarantee of an ideal order that shall be perma- 
nently preserved.” 

These different ideas are all expressed in the Christian thought 
of God, and find their complete fulfilment therein. The whole 
treatment of the subject is suggestive and valuable. 

A question may be raised as to Dr. Stewart’s treatment of the 
idea of “‘ substance ” as applied to God in early Christian theology. 
He suggests that the passing over from the Hebrew conception of 
God as a Person to the idea of substance tends to suggest that 
God is not isolated, but is “ sharable” by men. His discussion 
of the whole subject is thoughtful, and his own definition of sub- 
stance is carefully expressed (p. 43). And yet the question may 
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be raised as to whether he allows full weight to the tendency of 
the substance idea to make the relation with God something less — 
than personal, and thus to mechanize the means of grace. 

A suggestion may be made. If it be true, as it undoubtedly is, 
that the Christian belief sums up all these different elements of 
the idea of God, why should not that fact be more evident in the 
Church’s presentation? Why should Mr. Wells be tempted to 
reject the Christian belief in God, and why should he not have 
seen that his demand was already answered in that belief? Why 
should orthodox church members become Christian Scientists o 


cause they have just learned that God is love? Has the Church 
failed to preach the fulness of its truth, and, if so, what can be 
done about it? Dr. Stewart may justly say that to answer that 
question would take another book. Exactly so. And the pres-_ 
ent reviewer wishes that Dr. Stewart would write it. . 


Epwarp S. Drown 


The Impassibility of God: a Survey of Christian Thought. By J. K. Mozley. | 
Cambridge University Press (New York: Macmillan), 1926, pp. xii + 187. 
$3.00. 

_ As in the author’s earlier work on the Atonement, so here, the 

greater portion of the book is historical; and it reveals a greater 

prevalence of belief in the divine impassibility, up to recent times, 
than probably most of us have realized. Almost all parties in the | 
ancient controversies used the doctrine polemically, accused each 

other of forgetting it, and altogether relied on it as something not 
to be questioned. One might like to see the Pseudo-Dionysius in 

the list, as his theology was saturated with the thought of the di- 

vine blessedness, even when he goes to the extremes of language in 

describing the “ yearning” of God. He does not take it up as a 

formal issue, whether God can suffer or not. But in his thought 

that the blessed God, because he is Goodness, must of his own 
nature be generously self-bestowing, he seems to have something 
like an inclusive principle superior to the formal issue. S. Ber- 
nard, too, as suggested by Baron von Hiigel, might well be in- 
cluded. 
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- Then comes the modern reaction against impassibility. The 
dogmatic treatises generally had not treated it as a contested 
point, but we think most of them taught it more than the author 
allows, not always under the heading of impassibility, but often 
denoted more positively as perfect blessedness—so certainly in F. 
J. Hal’s Being and Attributes of God, pp. 305-6, where the 
author does not find it. The reaction against the general belief 
in the divine impassibility is associated with the increased poign- 
ancy of our passibility, together with the increased emphasis on 
divine immanence. The Foundations group has seemed to lead 
in the popularizing of the faith that God suffers, not only hu- 
manly in Christ but in the divine nature itself. The author con- 
cludes an excellent book with an excellent set of suggestions for 
further study. 

It is an interesting coincidence that Baron von Hiigel’s essay 
(in his second series) has just come out, so that we have two 
independent treatments of the theme. It is curious, too, that 
while each gives an illustrative list of books opposed to impassi- 
bility, the two lists are almost totally different. Obviously they 
are not exhaustive. Dr. Mozley’s book is much more thorough 
historically; Baron von Hiigel’s essay goes much further toward 
a theological conclusion. Both should be studied: it will then be 
clear that a large and important matter has received preliminary 
consideration. Stewart 


Lehrbuch der Symbolik. Die Eigentiimlichkeiten der vier christlichen Haupt- 
kirchen vom Standpunkt Luthers aus dargestellt. By Wilh. Walther. 
(Sammlung Theologischer Lehrbiicher.) Leipzig and Erlangen: A. Dei- 
chert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1924, pp. xii + 478. 

Dr. Walther very properly interprets ‘ Symbolik” in a broad 
sense. It concerns not only the definite positions expressed in 
the various Confessions, but also the theological background with- 
out which the Confessions cannot be understood. In such an 
attempt it is of course difficult for the writer to maintain a purely 
objective attitude. His treatment must necessarily become an 


interpretation, an appreciation, of the various theologies. And 
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in such interpretation the subjective point of view is necessarily 
expressed. Dr. Walther frankly avows that fact. The title page 
indicates that he writes “ from the standpoint of Luther,” and 
he explicitly says that no attempt is made to attain the appearance 
of cold objectivity (p. 5). All this is perfectly fair, and is far 
better than the claim for absolute impartiality. 

The positions treated are those of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, the Roman Church, the Reformed or Calvinistic Church, | 
and the Lutheran Church. Under the Orthodox Church is recog- 
nized its purpose to link its members to the Church and to develop 
in them a personal faith and its resulting fruits. But in the tend- 
ency to formalism in doctrine and life it often misses its aim, 
until in Russia it has become a saying that “ Whoever is pious 
does not go to church.” : 

It is to be expected that in regard to the Roman Church the 
writer, with all his attempt to appreciate its values, should strongly 
stress its failures. Its “ Judaismus,” its “‘ Paganism,” its “ Im- 
perialism,” and the effects of its legalism on life are painted in no 
favorable colors. The question may be raised whether in these 
days, when the problem of Christian unity is so insistent, it is 
wise that a book on Symbolics should so strongly emphasize the 
unfavorable sides, many of which may be said to belong to ancient 
history. But, after all, the problem of Christian unity can be 
solved only by a strict adherence to fact, and not by shutting our 
eyes to unpleasant features. And the facts submitted by the 
author must be fairly faced, and his interpretation of them judged © 
on its merits. 

In passing to the Reformed or Calvinistic theology, it is per- 
haps difficult for some of us Americans to realize fully the sharp 
distinction that exists in Europe between the Reformed and the 
Lutheran Churches. We tend to include them both under the 
general head of Protestantism, and to minimize their differences. 
Those differences are sharply brought out by Dr. Walther. 
Recognizing the common starting point in the Reformation — 
principles of faith and the Scriptures, he emphasizes strongly the 
Calvinistic departure from those principles. The essential cause 
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is Calvin’s conception of God, and his exaltation of divine sover- 
eignty. Failing to make the love of God fundamental, the result 
is a tendency to fall back into legalism and to make the Scrip- 
tures a book of laws, instead of dominantly the source of a per- 
sonal relation to God in Christ. Thus we get an external concep- 
tion of worldly vocation, and the tendency to an ascetic element. 
As love ceases to be the all inclusive motive of life, there arises a 
tendency to treat one’s vocation in life as an external means of 
contributing to the glory of God and to the dominance of the 
Church. The author finds this thought peculiarly congenial to 
the Anglo-Saxon and the North American mind, and holds that 
it is well expressed in the English and American love of Capital- 
ism, in the British imperial conception of missions as contributing 
to the glory of the British empire, and to the kindling of the 
world war! Perhaps this attitude may be explained as a piece of 
German post-war psychology, natural enough, and should not be 
regarded too seriously. It is fair to say that the reference to the 
world war is, so far as the reviewer can now recollect, confined to 
one passage (p. 262). 

With Luther, on the other hand, the supreme emphasis is on 
God as love. Dr. Walther rightly contends that Luther’s doctrine 
of predestination is to be judged as the expression of the con- 
fidence of the believer in the divine love. But he is hard put to it 
to defend the resultant way in which this is worked out to such an 
emphasis on predestination as to deny human freedom. Better 
to allow frankly that Luther was great enough to be inconsistent. 
More logically the author develops the genuine sense of a real 
vocation of the Christian to carry out the principle of love into all 
the relations of life, and hence to get rid of the ascetic tendency. 
It is only natural that he finds the highest idea of Christian faith 
and life to be expressed in the Lutheran Church. 

It is perhaps good for us members of the Episcopal Church to 
realize that Dr. Walther does not think it necessary to deal at all 
with the confessional position of the English Church. We may 
perhaps still suggest, in all humility, that the position of the 
Anglican Communion, with its emphasis on the visible Church and 
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at the same time its inheritance of the tradition of personal faith 
in Christ, as expressed in the Reformation acceptance of justifica- 
tion by faith, has still something to offer for the rounding out of 
a full Christianity, and that its position might worthily be con- 
sidered by a writer on comparative Symbolics. 

When all is said, the book is extremely valuable. The style is 
markedly clear and simple. The matter under each heading is 
admirably arranged. The lack of an index, explained if not 
justified in the ‘ Vorwort’ as due to economy, is largely com- 
pensated for by the admirably full table of contents. References 
in detail to sources abound on nearly every page. The work will 
probably be considered almost indispensable for the serious stu- 
dent of the subject. Epwarp S. Drown 


Values of Catholic Faith. By Latta Griswold. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 

1926, pp. 184. $1.50. 

Perhaps the chief merit of this interesting book is its sustained 
religious note. The “values” treated of are those which the 
writer himself has gained and verified in his personal experience 
as a “pilgrim in the Way.” He has discovered for himself 
(there is an interesting autobiographical passage on pp. 16-18) 
_ that the Catholic Church and Faith has power to inform, illumine, 
satisfy and convince. He writes not so much to expound as to 
bear witness. He realizes that it is “the personal term,” rather 
than reasoned argument, which in these days especially has power 
of appeal. And it will be a careless and inattentive reader who 
does not feel the glow of personal devotion which warms the 
pages. 

This note of personal witness frees the book from any con- 
troversial spirit. All is positive. Even at those points where 
contemporary debate is sharpest, Mr. Griswold steers clear of 
troubled waters, or rather steers his calm way through them. Not 
all will be won over to his way of thinking but many will be led 
to reconsider their grounds of disagreement with him. His 
spirit is sincere and ingenuous. His style for the most part, 
though there are some slips, is clear and firm. There are passages 
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of real beauty and high imagination. The book as a whole shows 
a happy blend of theological competence and mystical insight. 

The “ values ” which, out of many, Mr. Griswold treats of in 
successive chapters, are The Mass, The Creed, The Divine Office, 
The Kingdom, and The Way. Of course much is familiar but 
nothing is dull or commonplace. Now and again are striking 
summaries and phrases which arrest thought and remain in mem- 
ory. Noteworthy passages are those dealing with Eucharistic 
Worship and Sacrifice, and with the authority of the Church and 
its “‘credenda.” Here and elsewhere real light is thrown on 
commonly perplexing questions. Mr. Griswold’s definition of the 
term “ Catholic” is intentionally vague. He takes it “ in its his- 
toric meaning of universal, that is, as standing for the absolute 
and true religion.” He is not satisfied to identify Catholicism 
“with Rome, Canterbury or Constantinople,” nor, apparently, 
with all of them together. This may be puzzling and seem an 
unfair evading of a vital issue. But it illustrates the author’s 
aim and spirit, and has the distinct value of detaching thought 
from our familiar stratifications and divisions, and focussing it 
upon tie full ideal meaning which the word “ Catholic” has in 
the Creeds. In any case it will be only by such a detached and 
loyal vision of ideal truth that the Church can recover her unity 
of faith and life, and realize her universal mission. 

P. M. RHINELANDER 


A Study in Moral Theory. By John Laird. New York: Macmillan, 1926, 
pp. xxiii + 327. $4.00. 

“From the standpoint of moral analysis,” says Mr. Laird, 
“two principal theories contend for the mastery. They are the 
attempts to interpret morality in terms of value on the one hand, 
or of obligation upon the other.” For his part, he elects the 
second of these ways. This, in the face of the prevailing fashion 
in ethics, is refreshing. Now-a-days, at least in America, those 
who write on ethics approach the problem from the side of the 
goods which are the ends of action. Or else they make what 


they are pleased to call ethics simply a study of the origin and 
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growth of social customs. For thinkers such as these the prob- 
lem of getting from the Js to the Ought is a serious one. Most 
of them make no attempt to cross this stygian stream, with the 
result that the Ought is showing signs of becoming a Naught, in 
moral theory as it is in contemporary civilization. Or else the 
Ought is explained in terms of habit or of group approval, which 
is just as destructive as its Oughtness. 
Any moral theory, to be ultimately satisfactory, must be based 
on the fact of moral obligation. It is, to be sure, quite true that 
the path from the Ought to the Js is beset with difficulties of its 
own. Granted that the moral imperative is accepted as funda- 
mental, how shall the agent determine just what ought to be done 
in a given concrete situation? We can no longer with Immanuel 
‘Kant unfold the content of duty from the very idea of duty. Mr. 
Laird’s position seems to be that the idea of moral obligation in- 
volves the idea of obligation to pursue the best. He assumes that 
we have knowledge of good and evil, “ not inadequate to the re- 
quirements of a given situation.” To be intelligent, he would say, 
a a real moral obligation. 

— The book contains a valuable chapter on “ Freedom ”’ and some 

interesting appendices. C. L. STREET 


Love and Marriage in Earth and Heaven. By T. H. Passmore. New York: 

Macmillan, 1926, pp. 180. 

This book is a study of God’s love as the moving force behind 
the world, ever seeking for expression in the lives of men. Love 
between man and woman, hallowed by the sacrament of matri- 
mony, Mr. Passmore regards as the highest example, the supreme 
“type,” of the love of God. From this, he says it follows that 
divorce is unthinkable. It is literally blasphemy. Of birth con- 
trol he says, “ no sin can be imagined more cosmic in its scope and 
daring, no sacrilege more catholic in its assault upon that sacra- 
ment which God and man is.” “It is stark rebellion against 
capital and vital law, and carries immorality on its face.” 

While there are in this book some things that are suggestive, 
taken as a whole it is a glorious example of the futility of a 
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dogmatic and theological approach to moral problems. Mr. Pass- 
more discusses some of the most important social problems facing 
us today. But his whole discussion is keyed in the exalted theo- 
logical tone of the foregoing quotations. He never gets down to 
earth. And while these problems, if they are to be solved at all, 
must certainly be solved with reference to God’s love and with 
the help of the Holy Spirit, they must be solved in human terms. 
Mr. Passmore’s romantic theologizing only serves to muddle 
the issue. 


prejudices. C. L. Street 


Law and Morals. By Roscoe Pound. University of North Carolina Press, 
: Chapel Hill, N. C., 1926, pp. ix-+ 144. $2.00. 

This is a second edition of a book originally published in 1923. 
Dean Pound believes that “a history of juristic thought in the 
last century must precede an effective science of law for today; 
and one part of that history must be an account of juristic thought 
with respect to the relation of law to morals.” He sees in the 
last century three ways of looking at the relation between law and 
morals—the analytical, the historical, and the philosophical. “If 
we said that to the analytical jurist law was law by enactment, that 
to the historical jurist it was law by convention, and that to the 
philosophical jurist it was law by nature, we should do the cardina" 
juristic doctrine of the last century no injustice.” 

He offers no solution of his own to the problem involved in the 
relation between law and morals. But he suggests that this prob- 
lem is simply part of the much larger problem of social control, 
and must be considered in the light of the whole problem. And 
he adds: “ As I see it, the question immediately is one of an ideal 
element in the law—of a received ideal of the end of law and a 
body of received ideals of what legal precepts should be and what 
they should achieve, which form a part of the authentic materials 
by which justice is administered. Ultimately it is a question of a 
theory of values, as related to law making and to judicial finding, 
interpreting, and applying of legal precepts.” 

The book contains a valuable bibliography. C. L. STREET 


He is simply seeking cosmic sanction for his own 
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Rissalat al Tawhid. Exposé de la Religion Musulmane. Tr. de l’arabe avec 
une introduction sur la vie et les idées du Cheikh Mohammed Abdou par 
B. Michel et Moustapha Abdel Razik. Paris: Geuthner, 1925, pp. Ixxx 


+149. Fr. 40. 

This is a formal treatise on “ the Unity,” that is, on Muham- 
madan theology in general, for, as the translators explain in the 
introduction, “ le dogme de l’unité de Dieu étant le dogme princi- 
pal de I’Islam, on a appelé par extension toute la théologie la sci- 
ence de l’unité de Dieu.”’ 

The Sheikh Muhammad Abdu is a well-known figure in the 
political and religious history of modern Egypt. Born in 1849, 
he shared from an early age most of the patriotic movements 
which culminated in the insurrection of Arabi Pasha. As a re- 
sult of this uprising, the Sheikh was himself tried and condemned 
to three years of exile. This exile was most usefully employed 
in the deepening of an already profound knowledge of Islamic 
theology. Attention was soon after attracted by the Sheikh’s 
efforts for the regeneration of the Arabic language and by his 
modernizing teaching at the great Al Azhar University. 

The present work is the best known of his writings. It is an 
earnest and eloquent attempt to synthesise the scientific knowledge 
of the West with the fundamental teachings of Muhammadanism. 
Written with evident sincerity and with conspicuous ability, the 
book will, nevertheless, strike the western reader as being by no 
means free from special pleading. This is notably the case with 
the contention that Islam was not, to any large extent, spread by 
the power of the sword. So far as Sheikh Abdu himself is con- 
cerned, it is clear that he is no advocate of extending religion by 
force. The tolerance of the book is conspicuous, both when it is 
engaged in reconciling the results of science with the teachings of 
the Prophet and when comparing Muhammadanism with the re- 
ligion of Christ. In some of the chapters, as in those treating of 
free will and the mission of the prophets, the reasoning will seem 
ingenious rather than convincing. The Muhammadan modernist 
has evidently a more delicate task than his Christian brother. In 
common, however, with many Christian apologists, the writer 
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. feels the difficulty of reconciling the ideals of religion with the 
: general practice of its professors. On this point he promises 
some further discussion. ‘“ Nous avons exposé les principes de 
’Islam et son esprit général, quant aux musulmans dont la vie 
est devenue une manifestation contre leur propre religion, nous 
n’en parlerons pas aujourd’hui, cela fera l’objet d’un autre livre si 
Dieu le veut.” Alas, that the writing of this “autre livre” 
should present to apologists the hardest task of all! 

We know no better book, all in all, from which to derive the 
scholarly Muhammadan’s account of his own practice and belief. 

HERBERT GOWEN 


The Worship of Nature. By James G. Frazer. Gifford Lectures: Vol. I. 

New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xxvi +672. $4.00. 

In this volume, we have a study of the worship of the Sky 
among both the Aryans and non-Aryans of antiquity, among the 
civilized peoples of the Far East, and especially among the 
Africans (a chapter of 226 pages!) ; then a study of the worship 
of the Earth, among ancient peoples, in China, in modern India, 
in Africa and America; finally a study of the worship of the Sun 
among the ancients, in India, Japan, and Indonesia. All this is 
described in the wonderful Frazer manner, palpitating with in- 
terest, accurate in detail, based on laborious research, and in itself 
an excellent guide to further reading on the subject. There is of 
course little attention to historical or cultural sequence; facts are, 
according to the ‘comparative’ method, seen on one plane and 
generally as of equal value. Such a method is no longer practiced 
by most students of History of Religions; but who would con- 
demn Sir James when he obtains such magnificent results even 
with a method that we call antiquated? This is one of the great 
books of the year in which it was produced. J. A. MAYNARD 


An Outline Introduction to the History of Religions. By Theodore H. Robin- 
son. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, Am. Branch, 1926, pp. xii + 244. 
$2.00. 

This little handbook contains an excellent and generally accu- 
rate resumé of what we should prefer to call the History of Re- 
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ligion rather than the History of Religions. The religious de- 
velopment of mankind is traced from what is termed Proto-Re- 
ligion and Animism, through Polytheism and the Philosophic Re- 
ligions, up to Monotheism and so on to the discussion of Chris- 
tianity and Islam. The writer is occasionally hampered by his 
scheme, as may be imagined. Indeed the Phylogeny, with which 
the book is prefaced and which is meant to be its key, is more mis- 
leading than helpful. No other religion but the Egyptian is 
placed under the head of Totemism and this is marked with a 
query. A similar query is attached to the association of Egyptian 
religion with two other headings. It would seem to the present 
writer that the story of man’s religious development had been 
better traced from something like Rudolf Otto’s “ sense of the 
numinous ” and that from thence recognition had been given to 
the two paths of Natristic Animism and Spiritistic Animism 
which most religions have followed coincidently. While criticis- 
ing, it may be also said that Dr. Robinson’s statement that “ no 
definition ever offered has covered the whole field” of religion is 
an exaggeration. Some excellently inclusive definitions have been 
offered. Furthermore, it is not necessary to distinguish Magic 
from Religion, since the attempt to codperate with Nature, even 
for material ends, by imitation of her processes is genuinely re- 
ligious and has real survival value. Nor is it quite correct to say 
that ‘‘ Buddhism came into being as a philosophy, but has become 
a religion.” It would he truer to say that Buddhism appealed 
_ first to men as a social deliverance from the tyranny of caste, and 
that its philosophy had little to do with its success. 

These are small flaws in an excellent and suggestive work, 
: particularly strong in the author’s own field of study, namely, the 
_ Semitic. All religions are treated without prejudice, even with- 
out complete sympathy. There is much truth in the author’s 
statement: “ No religion is ever overthrown by conflict from 
without until it has failed to meet the spiritual needs of its ad- 
herents.” HERBERT H. GoWEN 
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1925, pp. 157. M. 6. 
This is the third edition of a work originally written by the 
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Mutter Erde*®. By Albrecht Dieterich; Ed. by E. Fehrie. Leipzig: Teubner, 


late Albrecht Dieterich of Heidelberg in 1905. It thoroughly de- 
serves reprinting, since it deals with a subject of perennial inter- 
est, namely, the significance of some of our oldest and commonest 
practices and beliefs. It commences with reference to three wide- 
spread customs. First, the old rite of Levana, the lifting of a 
new-born child from the earth, “ damit es stark werde.” Sec- 
ondly, the custom (in many lands where cremation of the dead 
was otherwise the rule) of burying children who die young. So 
Juvenal says: “ Terra clauditur infans et minor igne rogi,” and 
Pliny : “ Hominem prius quam genito dente cremari mos gentium 
nonest.” Thirdly, the custom of placing the dying upon the earth 
“ ut extremum spiritum redderent terrae.” 

Dr. Dieterich sees in all these customs testimony to the belief 
that out of the earth proceed the souls of men and back to the 
earth they return in order that they may be born again. This 
thesis is elaborated by reference to Demeter worship in Greece, 
to Isis worship in Egypt, and to the worship of “the Great 
Mother” in Asia Minor. It might have been still further illus- 
trated out of the religious practices of the Far East. Testimony 
is also adduced from grave-inscriptions, such as, e.g., “‘ Dis 
manibus et Terrae Matri trium Corneliorum.” 

The main interest of the volume, however, is in the extension 
of the main theme into the realm of imitative magic. Reference 
is made to the practice of restoring a man to health by placing 
him for the night in an open grave. The general desire of men 
to be buried in the old ancestral soil is also illustrated. Many 
pages are devoted to the analogy perceived by primitive man be- 
tween the reproductive process of human beings and the supposed 
sexual character of Heaven and Earth. Hence the opening up 
of the Earth by plowing inevitably suggested the bringing forth 
of life. ‘“‘ Die emfangende Mutter ist immer dieselbe, die Erde: 
der zeugende Vater ist immerhin erst verhaltnismassig spat der 
Himmel.” 
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In the course of the book there are some interesting references 
to man’s apparent need of a “ Mutterkult,” such as in Christian 
history has led to Mariolatry, or the worship of “ Mother 
Church,” or even, as in some sects, to the ferrinising of the Holy 
Spirit. H. H. Gowe 
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EI= Epigraphische, formgeschichtliche, und religionsgeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchungen. By Erik Peterson. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1926, pp. vili-+ 346. M. 25. 

Dr. Peterson, of the University of Bonn, in this laboriously 
compiled collection of early inscriptions containing or illustrating 
the Eis Theos formula, has rendered a great service to students 
of religious epigraphy. He apparently started out merely with 
the intention of assembling all the early inscriptions in which this 
formula, or some variant thereof, appears. 

To accomplish this task alone was a considerable work, for the 
inscriptions are obviously in many cases the work of unlearned 
folk, are written in bad Greek, and, moreover, require a good deal 
of reconstruction to render them intelligible. From this angle 
alone there is abundant interest, since, apart from the philological 
side, the inscriptions cast no little light upon details of life in 
early Christian times. The majority of them are of Christian 
provenance, as is shown by the frequent use of the Trinitarian 
formula and the presence of the ICHTHUS symbol. Some are 
as obviously Jewish and some, such as those which refer to 
Serapis, are as plainly pagan. But Dr. Peterson thinks that a 
good many are really pagan, even when they employ the Eis 
Theos formula. He considers that this may refer in many cases 
to the Sun God, who is Deus Solus as well as Deus Sol, rather 
than to the God of the Christians. 

The author, however, is not content with his reconstruction of 
the epigraphy. Building, perhaps a little precariously, upon the 
words of James ii 19: “ Thou believest that there is One God, 
&c.,” he considers that many of the inscriptions in question, 
whether placed above the portal of a house, or at the entrance to 
a grave, or upon rings and amulets, are really in intention apotro- 
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paic. Many of the symbols, such as that of the Branch (some- 
times tied up with horse-hair), he considers to have a similar pur- 
pose. Magic squares and crosses, not to speak of the Solomon — 
and Sisinnius forms of exorcism, were intended to serve the liv- 
ing for protection against demons or the evil eye, and in the case _ 
of the dead to take the place of the old spells which formed the 
substance of Books of the Dead and the like. 

The consideration of all this, together with a discussion of the 
various forms of Acclamation-formula, which Dr. Peterson be- 
lieves originating in similar ideas, is too detailed for a complete _ 
notice in so brief a review as the present, but enough has been 
said to suggest the character of a singularly interesting piece of — 
research. The theory of apotropaic origins is doubtless pushed 
too hard occasionally, but we certainly find a good deal to con- 
firm our suspicion that many Christians in early times were not 
very far removed from bondage to their old paganisms, though — 
Christ had effectively taken the place of the Savior gods of 
earlier ages. H. H. Gowen 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions with Science. By Bertram C. A. 
Windle. New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. 152. $1.00. 


The Catholic Church anw the Appeal to Reason. By Leo Ward. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926, pp. 115. $1.00. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy. By Vincent McNabb. New York: 

Macmillan, 1927, pp. 124. $1.00. 

These are three books of the “ Calvert Series,” edited by Hil- 
aire Belloc and announced by him as ‘ a.series of short, clear books — 
upon apologetics.’ The books would be easier to review if one 
were more sure of just what class of readers they are intended to | 
convince. 

Is it the world of scholars? New Testament scholars will be 
interested to learn that Clement of Rome and Ignatius of Antioch — 
were ‘clearly familiar with the whole of the New Testament.’ | 
Philosophers will be interested to learn that the decrees of the 
Vatican Council on Faith and Reason ‘are probably the most im- 
portant and certainly the most authoritative commentary yet is-_ 
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sued on the movement of human thought for the last three cen- 


_ turies.’ Perhaps the editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia will be 


_ interested to learn that the definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was the ‘last Papal definition’ concerning Faith or Morals, 
and will revise the article on ‘ Anglican Orders.’ 

Is it the famous ‘man in the street’? The Catholic Church 
_and Its Reactions with Science has as its object ‘ to set forth the 
facts in a number of cases of mistaken statements.’ It contains 
_ the usual Roman apologetic for Infallibility, the Index, the Galileo 
_ incident, etc. Many facts are given, and perhaps the man in the 
street will not be too critical and wil! not ask whether all the im- 
‘portant facts are given. In the chapter ‘On the Bible and on 
various methods of interpreting it,’ he will learn that the Biblical 
Commission, ‘a body composed of the most learned Bible scholars 
within the Church,’ permits certain parts of the Bible to be taken 

figuratively. He will learn nothing of the decisions which con- 
tradict so much of modern Biblical scholarship, and will gather 
that the Commission did nothing except free Romanists from a 
Fundamentalist literalism. This is typical of the apologetic. 
One wonders, however, whether the man in the street will find 
‘much to interest him in the first half of The Catholic Church and 
the Appeal to Reason, which is largely a summary of the author’s 
_ interpretation of Pascal’s views on nature and grace, or in Fr. 
McNabb’s account of Thomistic Philosophy. Later philosophy 
is dismissed with a few pages on Bacon’s and Kant’s scorn of the 
Greeks. The explanation of this summary treatment is that ‘to 
be philosophy it must be true; if it is not true it is not philosophy.’ 

Were one to indulge in the dangerous pastime of prophecy one 

would venture the guess that the books will prove not very inter- 
esting to the man in the street ‘not very convincing to the 
scholar. F. Wuitman 


Can a Man bea Christian Today ?? | By Wn. L. Poteat. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
Univ. of N. C. Pr.; London: H. Milford, pp. x+ 4110. $1.50. 


This little book of 110 pages contains three lectures which the 
author delivered in May 1925 at the University of North Caro- 
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lina upon the John Calvin McNair Foundation. The object 
for which the lectureship is established is to show “ the mutual 
bearing of science and theology upon each other, and to prove the | 
existence of attributes (as far as may be) of God from nature.” 

Dr. Poteat is president of Wake Forest College. He has 
chosen for his theme the first branch of the founder’s object, and 
has treated it in three lectures, entitled ‘ Today,’ ‘ Baggage,’ and 
‘Peace.’ The first is a summary review of the facts of the uni- 
verse as seen by Science, or rather by the sciences of Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and Biology; and of certain intellectual and moral 
Attitudes which have been influenced by Science, as Individual- 
ism, Rationalism, and Fundamentalism; and he describes our 
time as new and revolutionary. 

In the second lecture he seeks to discover the essential and 
characteristic matter in the ‘Christian designation,’ as distin-— 
guished from what he terms its baggage, which he believes has 
“ smothered religion, smothered almost to the point of collapse.” 

Dr. Poteat’s lectures must tend to convince the reader that Sci- | 
ence places no obstacle between God and the human spirit. In- 
the light of the lucid argument of this little book the real question — 
is seen to be, not, Can a man be a Christian? but rather, How can — 
a man help being a Christian? GEORGE ZABRISKIE _ 


Psychology of Religious Experience. By F. L. Strickland. New York: 

Abingdon, 1924, pp. 320. 

In this excellent work, Professor Strickland applies psychologi- 
cal methods to the study of Christian experience in a practical 
manner. The author has a scientific as well as the mind of a be- 
liever. He takes up in his book the nature of experience, more 
especially of religious experience, the method of religious psy- 
chology, religion in childhood and in adolescence, conversion, the : 
subconscious in religious experience, faith in God, the nature of © 
worship, religious mysticism and faith in life after death. This 7 
last chapter is necessarily sketchy and is based on the theory of a 
psychology of selves as distinct from a psychology of organisms. _ 
The chapter on worship is especially good. The author does not 
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accept a good deal of what goes under the = of religious psy- 
chology in academic circles. He has presented the subject in a 

_ clear and interesting manner. The plan is pedagogically perfect. 
The book deserves to be recommended. J. A. MayNnarp 


4 Individualism and Individuality in the Philosophy of John Stuart Mill. By 
_ Charles L. Street. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1926, pp. 136. $1.25. 


The early twentieth century fashion of depreciating the Vic- 
_torians is almost played out. One by one, they are coming back. 
A symptom is the surprising fact that Dr. Emery Neff’s brilliant 
study of Carlyle and Mill, a very solid piece of work, passed al- 
most at once into a second edition; and Dr. Street now follows 
with a little book on Mill which gives evidence of close and sympa- 
thetic study. Mill, with all his virtues, is not an especially sympa- 
thetic figure, and that he should be studied with so much apprecia- 
tion and freshness certainly indicates a renewed respect for the 
genuine values of the past. 

Dr. Street’s volume centres, as its rather awkward name im- 
plies, in consideration of Mill’s deepening regard for the distinc- 
tive worth and importance of the individual. He traces his hero’s 
advance from allegiance to the flat and generalized formule of 
the Utilitarians, to the time when he presses jealously, to the last 
possible limit, the right of a man to complete self-expression as 
against any social control. Individualism, as he says, is a key to 
the social philosophy of both Mill and his teachers: “ Only,—an 
this is the important ;oint,—John Stuart Mill’s individualism was 
a different sort of individualism.” Mill’s grew to be warm and 
personal, to lay stress on inward development. That of his early 
teachers was an abstraction, which did not prevent their tendency 
to assume that everybody was exactly like everybody else. The 
mystery of Personality never dawned on them. Nor did it, till : 
late, dawn on John Stuart Mill, but Dr. Street has shown, largely 
through admirable citations from Mill’s lesser known works, the 
gradual growth of the perception. 

It is well known that Mill, in certain famous passages, — 
in his later days to ally himself with socialism. Now English — 
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socialism after his time placed its emphasis on the regimentation 
necessary to secure the protection of the weak. It failed almost 
as much as the cruder laissez-faire that preceded it to allow for 
the infinite variations in human nature. Only in these later times 
have men like Lowes Dickinson and Bertrand Russell reacted into 
an anxious demand for what socialist theory finds hardest to offer, 
the preservation in any social scheme of unique and exceptional 
values. They have defended the rights of the miraculous individ- 
ual, of the genius, of the pioneer. It is opportune and interesting 
to consider Mill as the precursor of this advanced guard of our 
radical thinking; Dr. Street has rendered a real service. Inci- 
dentally, he has given keen and just criticism of many of Mill’s 
limitations and inconsistencies. 

Recognition of the miracle of personality ultimately and logi- 
cally involves a spiritual interpretation of the universe. Though 
Dr. Street does not say so, what he really does is to show us Mill’s 
keen pure spirit, inhibited at first by false education, working its 
way from the twilight of semi-materialistic utilitarianism, toward 
that warm, illumined, substantial world which is the world of the 
soul. We watch the great champion of liberty, on journey to- 
ward that Freedom of the City of God which he never quite at- 
tained, but toward which his face was set. Dr. Neft’s book 
showed Carlyle, the would be “ mystic,” gradually alienated from 
Mill the radical utilitarian, yet travelling in time far from the 
mystic way. Dr. Street, on the contrary, shows Mill himself 
travelling though with uncertain steps in the other direction. 

Viva D. ScuppER 


The Possibility of Metaphysics. Four Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of London in March 1924. By Hans Driesch. London: The Faith 
i Press, pp. 63. 2/6. 

This is a stimulating and suggestive little work, which attempts 
far too much in the space at command. Those who are familiar 
with the author’s “ vitalistic biology,” as announced to the Eng- 
lish world in the Aberdeen Gifford Lectures, 1907-09, and with 
his other works in their latest editions—W irklichkeitslehre 
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(1922), Ordnungslehre (1923), Leib und Seele (1923), Meta- 
physik (1924), and The Crisis in Psychology (1925 )—will find 
an admirable, if rather synoptic, summary here. I fear that 
others will be quite out of their depth. The lectures are the ex- 
pression of a mind characterised by endless curiosity and by wide 
_ experience in the natural sciences, but not, so it seems to me, by 
_ first-rate speculative power. The theological sections, with which 
the book ends, are full of intimation. As we become more scepti- 
cal of the possibility of definite conclusions, we inevitably become 
_ more mystical. The difficulties of Monism which, after all, ap- 
_ pears to be the sole satisfactory theory, are pressed home with 
force. R. M. WENLEY 


Creative Personality, a Study in Philosophical Reconciliation. By Ralph 

Tyler Flewelling. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. 320. $2.50. 

“The theory expounded in this volume may be said to owe its 
formation to Lotze and his followers, and it takes its direction 
mainly from that source” (12). This statement, taken from 
Professor H. Wildon Carr’s introduction, serves as a relevant 
hint. But the book really manifests a cultural incidence of its 
own, if within broad Lotzean lines. Its pluralism is eclectic, yet 
_ marked by the strong moralistic leanings so characteristic of 
_American Protestantism. “If society is to improve, there must 

be in it here and there the element of Puritanism to give it moral 
- backbone ” (287). Chapters XXIII, XXV, XXVI, and XXXIII 
_ may be cited in evidence. Catholic enough to include Kammerer 
as an authority (86), I am moved to counter—is not this just 
what is wrong with Protestantism? Has it not treated the Chris- 
tian system as if it were merely a peg on which to hang cautious 


a _respectabilities? More powerful in protest than in construction, I 


7 cannot think that the work meets the metaphysical difficulties 
_ squarely, thanks to definite theological bias. Ten chapters on 
Problems of Reality; fourteen on Problems of Thought; six on 
Problems of Value (where the author is at his best) ; and five on 
Problems of Life, review numerous questions with a great wealth 
of contemporary reference. Full lists of suggested readings — 
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would have been more helpful, had the bibliographical exactness 
reserved for Lanier (288) been observed throughout. The pub- 
lishers have done their work well, though several annoying mis- 
prints remain—Wallis for Wallas; “ mendicacy’’; “ Rhiems ” ; 
and, when was there a John Stuart Mill Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of California? An admirable index renders 
reference easy to the crowding topics, and adds another testimony 
to the author’s tireless industry. R. M. WENLEY 


Evolution and Religion in Education. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. New 

York: Scribners, 1926, pp. xiii-+ 240. $2.00. 

“Tt is well known that psychology lost its soul long ago and is 
said now to be losing its mind.’”-—The double entendre is delicious 
and very timely and we are indebted to Dr. Osborn for this quota- 
tion from James McKeen Cattell, the eminent psychologist and 
editor of Science who went on to suggest with a twinkle that the 
soul is a good subject for the search of a paleontologist. Dr. 
Osborn is religious: he believes in God and he believes in the soul 
and doesn’t hesitate to break a lance with Dewey and McDougall 
and the rest who following the lead of Stanley Hall have shared 
in the “long ensuing quest of the spirit of man by laboratory 
methods, mechanical, chemical, analytical, that has resulted in 
psychology wandering through the mazes of brain and nerve and 
sense-organ psychology in which all vision of the soul has finally 
been lost.” 

The penetrating reader will early observe that the essays which 
make up this volume are neither elaborate nor exhaustive. Most 
of them the author plainly states were dictated rapidly to meet 
emergencies and were published hot in the controversial columns 
of the New York Times and The Forum: others were delivered 
on the spur of the moment to university students and teachers and 
are in consequence faulty in style and even in diction. But they 
are decidedly to the point and very much worth while for they 
exalt Science on the one hand and Religion even more on the 
other. Here is Chapter one, “ Crossing Swords with the Funda- 
mentalists,” wherein you may be surprised to learn from such an 
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authoritative source that “ Paley’s argument for Design is no less 
forceful than it was in 1802 although we must substitute the de- 
sign of creative evolution for that of instantaneous creation.” p 
Chapter two on “ Evolution and Religion” is the author’s first 
rejoinder to the late Mr. Bryan and includes the famous challenge, 
“Tf Mr. Bryan with an open heart and mind would drop all his 
books and all the disputations among the doctors, and study first 
hand the simple archives of nature, all his doubts would disappear ; 
he would not lose his religion; he would become an evolutionist.” 

Chapter three on “ Evolution and Daily Living” is the swift — 
and burning reply of a Christian Evolutionist to the broadsides of — 
obscurantists ‘vho deny the compatibility of an evolutionist’s faith 
with a Christian profession and life. “ The moral principle ”— 
this is the gist of the chapter—“ inherent in Evolution is that 
nothing can be gained in this world without an effort: the ethical 
principle inherent is that only the best has the right to survive; 
the spiritual principle in evolution is the evidence of beauty of — 
order and of design in the daily myriad of miracles to which we 
owe our existence.” 

“Every day I live,” says Osborn, “I become more of a natu- 
ralist, and less of a rationalist, less of a materialist.” 

Chapter four on the “ Credo of a Naturalist ” expands the au- 
thor’s belief in the priority of moral and spiritual values. 

Chapter five is the famous article published two years ago as 
a booklet entitled The Earth Speaks to Bryan, and this is fol- 
lowed by chapters on “ The Tennessee Trial,” “ The Case of Hu- 
man Evolution in 1925,” “ How to Teach Evolution in the 
Schools,” ‘ How to Restore Religion to the Schools ” (the weak- 
est chapter perhaps in the book), “ Convincing Evidence of the — 
Geological Antiquity of Man,” and “ A Basis of Creative Evolu- 
tion” (and by creative evolution he means “ a continuous creation 
of life fitted to a continuously changing world ’’). 

An excellent bibliography is appended, divided into general 
references and special references for each chapter. 

The book itself, bearing the sub-title “ Polemics of the Funda- 
mentalist Controversy of 1922-1926,” is dedicated “to John 
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Thomas Scopes and other Courageous Teachers of the United 
States who elect to face squarely the issue that the Youth of 
America should be freely taught the truth of Evolution and the 
fact that this great law of living nature is consistent with the 
highest ideals of Religion and Conduct.” 

A good book to put in the hands of college students who are 
upset by young Ph.D.’s, and to put into the hands of callow in- 
structors who fondly fancy that to be scientific they must become 
irreligious and thus so invert their degrees as to make D.Ph.’s of 
themselves. G. C. STEWART 


Think Out Your Faith. By Philip Mercer Rhinelander. New York: Long- 
mans, 1926, pp. x +110. $1.25. 

“Recent psychology has demonstrated the dynamic and crea- 
tive energy of thought. What we think, that we are. Theory is 
practice getting under way. ‘Straight thinking’ about God, 
which is what orthodoxy means, is the only way in which we can 
come into right relationship with Him. One’s thought of God 
controls one’s whole religious life. Creeds therefore come back 
with a rush upon us. They hold the issues of our spiritual des- 
tiny. Mind moves man. Christ holds him who holds the creed.” 
This jacket-summary, probably the author’s own, excellently indi- 
cates the subject-matter of this collection of papers. 

One is struck by the tense, impetuous energy, the very short, 
dynamic sentences, and the vigor of modern oratory, character- 
istic of the Bishop’s writing as well as his speaking. A few 
sentences need correction: e.g., “it is alien to it” (80); “ The 
Church has the whole truth and the whole grace of Jesus Christ 
but it has not all His truth and grace” (95-6). 

The appeal is to Christians, not to the outside world, for the 
speaker’s assumptions are clearly Christian. “ Now only God can 
save. If Jesus be not God, then Jesus cannot save. To deny His 
Godhead is . . . to rob men of their Saviour: to leave them in 
their sins: separated from the life of God, without God in the 
the world” (90). It does not follow. Men might be saved by 
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another Saviour, who is God—God the Father, perhaps. We 
suppose that is what a Unitarian believes. 

But as an appeal to Christians to get some sense of the crucial, 
life-and-death importance of the Gospel Creed as indispensable to 
our religion, this little book is full of power. M. B. StEwart 


Schoolmastering. By Samuel S. Drury. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. — 

255- 

In these pleasant and readable essays the well-known Head of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., talks to his friends who engi- 
neer boarding-schools about school management. It is not edu- 
cational theory, except in a broad sense, but rather experience 
with human nature. Schooling is held to be “an adjustment to 
Verity ” through the vehicle of personality. Dr. Drury’s facile 
pen, equipped with telling epigrams, searches out all the differ- 
ent groups of personalities who have to do with a school, the head- 
masters, the trustees, the faculty, the parents, the alumni, and the 
donors. His conception of a school is a generous one, and his 
estimate of boys hopeful and enthusiastic. The spirit in which 
he writes is revealed by this assertion: ‘“ Boys are mystics, . . . 
you will not have half sensed the education of the modern boy un- 
less you recognize him as a natural disciple of spiritual things; 
nor will you have grasped what schooling is until you realize that 
a school is a state of mind, a sector of actual vivid life, in which 
religion is a wholly normal influence and force.” 

The idea of a helpful brotherhood of schools is painted in at- 
tractive colors: “If a school fifty miles away loses a dormitory 
or is flooded by a river, a lorry of blankets and mattresses should 
start almost automatically from the untroubled neighbor-school.” 

The reader of this small volume will desire that its influence 
may be far-reaching, nor will he wonder that the author should 
have declined the invitation of a great metropolitan church in 
favor of the calling of a schoolmaster. LESTER BRADNER 
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American Agricultural Villages. By E. DeS. Brunner, G. S. Hughes, M. 
: - Patten. New York: Doran, 1927, pp. 326. $3.50. 
_ Institute of Social and Religious Research here presents 
the third volume in its series on ‘ American Agricultural Villages.’ 
‘ Based on statistics of the Census of 1920 and expert field study 

7 of 140 agricultural villages, it is an invaluable supplement to the 
second volume of the same series, ‘ American Villagers,’ an inter- 
pretation of the Census. Politically, socially, and religiously the 
American village has a significance far beyond that allotted to it 
by the townsman or city dweller, nor has the professional student 
of American society done much to correct this ignorant attitude. 
The Institute’s volumes are pioneer work. Here also is many a 
measuring rod for the leader in any American village to apply to 
his own community, and cautious interpretation to guide his 
analysis of his own village. 

Very striking is the statistical demonstration of the increasing 
y services which the village renders to the rural districts surrounding 
it. The village church, like the village school, though apparently 
less consciously and effectively, is coming to serve the people in 
the open country, and the church in the country is losing ground 
to its village competitor, save in the South. Lack of organiza- 
tions for men and boys and for young people generally is clearly 
shown as a defect in all sections of the survey. The chapters on 
school, church and social organizations deserve the study of every 
village clergyman. 

It was unfortunately necessary for technical reasons to omit 
New England from the survey, and the mountain states of the 
West are also left out, but all other sections are included in the 
study. NorMAN B. NasH 


Church Administration. A Survey of Modern Executive Methods. 

H. Leach. New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 302. $2.00. 

In a book of 300 pages the author has compiled data regarding 
up-to-date methods used by many ministers of the Protestant 
communions. In the opening chapter on “ The Minister as a 
Leader” reference is made to the increased emphasis in recent 
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years upon the executive functions of the minister. Modern con- 
ditions have forced the Church to organize for efficiency. Mr. 
Leach’s idea of efficiency is superficial, as one might expect from 
the titles of his previous books, “ How to Make the Church Go” 
and “ Putting It Across.” 

Churchmen will find very little of any value in this book. 
There may be some useful suggestions in the chapters on “ Pub- 
licity”” and “ Administrative Detail.” But for the most part it 
is decidedly commonplace. 

The chapter on “ The Services of the Church” is indeed pa- 
thetic and reveals the impoverishment of modern Protestantism. 
The following paragraph on “ making the Service worshipful” _ 
may indicate what I mean: 

“We are trying—oh, so hard—to introduce the elements of | 
beauty into our Protestant worship. We try colored pictures and 
windows, music, poetry, architecture, pulpit gowns and choir 
robes. Yet in so much of this we do not understand the reason 
for our decisions. They make an appeal, we admit. But any 
symbolic significance, if there is any, we do not understand. 
There seems to be no common knowledge of the position of the 
lectern, the baptismal font, nor for the various parts of the 
Church buildings. Ministers are wise in turning their attention | 
to these things.” 

When we contrast this with the wealth of beauty and symbol- 
ism in the liturgical worship of the Church as we know it in our 
communion, we long to pass on to others what we enjoy. 

The same deplorable lack of historical background is evident — 
throughout the book but more markedly in the chapter on “ Spe- 
cial Days and Seasons” which takes scant cognizance of the 
Christian Year. 

It is refreshing to find reference to a custom obtaining in a 
Baptist Church of annual “ retreats ” for the Church officers and 
heads of departments. The purpose of these retreats however 
seems to be practical rather than spiritual. The so-called “ re- 
treats’ are really two days’ conferences to plan out the Church 
work for the coming season. ok Tuomas S. CLINE 
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Memories of a Happy Life. By William Lawrence. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, 1926, pp. xii+ 452. $5.00. 

The pressure of family and friends started the Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts on this book “ and the fun of writing it” carried him 
through. It is not in any formal sense an autobiography; it is 
rather a series of chapters—‘“ jottings,” the Bishop calls them— 
which will be of great value some day when a definitive biography 
is written. 

To be born of poor but honest parents is the high prerogative 
of most great men. To be born of rich but honest parents and 
yet to become a faithful humble servant of the Church is a real 
achievement, even in Massachusetts. Bishop Lawrence was born 
to a silver spoon. Within his veins courses the blood of the 
Lawrences and the Appletons. His playmates included Cabot 
Lodge and Seth Low. Longfellow was a neighbor at Nahant. 
Motley, and Sumner, and Mark Hopkins were frequent visitors in 
his home. Harvard was his college, Andover his seminary; and 
Phillips Brooks was his mentor. 

Young Lawrence longed to go west; indeed he made all his 

plans to begin his ministry in Oregon, when a sudden call came to 
go to Lawrence, Mass., as assistant at Grace Church; within a 
year he was elected Rector. Here, in a mill town, he learned the 
point of view of the worker ; here too he learned to preach, “ put- 
ting in the best part of five mornings each week to study and ser- 
mon work.” Then came the Deanship of the Cambridge Divinity 
School; then, in 1891, the election to the Bishopric of Masschu- 
setts in succession to the great Phillips Brooks. 
_ To Bishop Lawrence the Church owes a great deal for his suc- 
cessful leadership of The Church Pension Fund Campaign, and 
for his patriotic service as Chairman of the War Commission of 
the Church. Even now when he has transferred to his coadjutor 
all the administrative duty of the Diocese of Massachusetts, he has 
_ plenty of opportunity for large service. 


“ As President of the Church Pension Fund, the Church Hymnal Corpora- 
tion, the Church Life Insurance Company; as Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of St. Mark’s and Groton Schools, of the Board of Visitors of the 
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Episcopal Theological School, and of the Church Board of Finance, and also 
as a member of the Corporation of Harvard University I have interesting 
work ahead and earnestly trust that I shall have the grace to retire from 
these offices before inefficiency creeps on.” 


In the preface to this book Bishop Lawrence hopes that he has 
avoided egotism, dulness, and injustice to others. “At all 
events,” he adds, “ I have tried to be myself.” He has succeeded. 
He has been himself. The reader will find in these pages the 
same quiet simplicity and dignity and beauty which mark the man. 
Never startlingly brilliant, nor impressively profound, nor lyrically 
eloquent, nor bewilderingly clever; William Lawrence stands for 
the solid values of uprightness, soberness, honesty, purity, mod- 
esty, and down-right practical horse-sense. That’s the kind of a 
man he is. And if you like that kind of a man, then you'll enjoy 
this kind of a book, The Memories of a Happy Life—and of a 
life singularly useful and blessed in the large fields of service of a 
faithful Christian ministry. Gro. Craic STEWART 


Recollections and Reflections. By Newman Smyth. With commemorative 
addresses by Benjamin W. Bacon, Peter Ainslie, James DeWolf Perry, Jr. 
New York: Scribners, 1926, pp. 244. $2.00. 

This interesting autobiography was finished by Dr. Smyth only 
two days before his death on January 6, 1925. Graduating in 
1863 from Bowdoin where his father was professor of mathe- 
matics, he received a lieutenant’s commission and saw some fight- 
ing in the closing months of the Civil War. After the war he 
entered the Andover Theological Seminary to prepare for the 
ministry, taking a year of post-graduate study under Dorner at 
Berlin and Tholuck at Halle. He early began to write for publi- 
cation and his book Orthodox Theology of Today having at- 
tracted the attention of the trustees, he was elected to the chair of 
systematic theology in the Andover Theological Seminary to suc- 
ceed Dr. Edwards Park. Thus started the famous Andover con- 
troversy, as a consequence of which Dr. Smyth declined his elec- 
tion and soon afterwards became pastor of the Center Church of 
New Haven where he spent most of his active ministry. It was, 
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however, as a writer of books, of which perhaps the best known 
is his Christian Ethics, and as the tireless and persuasive advocate 
of Christian unity that his influence was most widely felt. It 
must have been a proud moment of his life when, having gone to 
England as chairman of a delegation sent by the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, the Archbishop of Canterbury said on 
greeting him that he had been waiting to see him for more than 
twenty years as his book Old Faiths in New Light started him on 
lines which he had since been following, and Mrs. Davidson re- 
marked that she had read almost everything he had written. This 
modest volume is the record of an honorable and useful life. It 
reflects the personality of its author, his simplicity and charm, his 
clear thinking, his ever-youthful temperament, his profound 
Christian faith. W. P. Lapp 


Book Proposed to be Annexed to the Prayer Book Measure 192-. (Pro- 
visional, subject to further revision by the House of Bishops, February 7, 
1927.) Oxford Univ. Pr., Cambridge Univ. Pr., King’s Printers (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Pr., Amer. Branch), 1927, pp. 373. $1.00. 


The Prayer Book Measure. Speeches delivered by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York to the Convocations at the Church House, Westminster, 
Monday, February 7, 1927. Idem, pp. 31. $.20. 


Church Assembly: Prayer Book Measure 192-. Provisional Draft. Idem 
(Oxford Univ. Pr. and Publications Bureau of Church Assn.), pp. 14. $.10. 


The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church According to the Use of the Church 
of England. . . . The Book of 1662 with Additions and Deviations approved 


in 1927. Idem, 1927, pp. iv+ 447. (2s. 6d.) 


The Revised Prayer Book of the Church of England is a mat- 
ter of such interest to all thoughtful members of the Anglican 
Communion that in this REvrew it may be taken as read. 

The objects of the revisers—who are ostensibly and at the 
moment the Bishops, but the Bishops profiting by the labours of 
the Clergy and Lay Houses during many years—are clearly three 
in number. They decide to use the best liturgical knowledge, to 
make some concessions to the liberal wing, and to make the book 
more intelligible to simple worshippers. The governing hope of 
these three intentions is that with the new book as a permitted 
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alternative to the old the English Church may be united and have 
peace. 

Liturgically, the leading merit of the book is a Eucharistic 
Canon of great dignity and beauty. It is own sister to that of 
the American Liturgy, but, as it seems to a perhaps partial mind, — 
a little better. The reproach against the English Prayer of Con- 
secration was that it said nothing of our Lord’s Resurrection and 
Ascension nor of the Spirit of Pentecost. It has no epiklésis, no 
self-oblation of the worshippers. It seemed to tie everything to 
the bare recital of the words, “‘ This is my Body . . . this is my 
Blood.” It was in this respect ‘“‘ more Roman than Rome itself.” © 
The new Prayer is thoroughly Anglican, and therefore Western. 
The strong Eastern flavor which it has is that of the Gallican and | 
Mozarabic Western Liturgies, and that of the Scottish and the 
American. 

The liberalising does not go very far, but is a real relief. It 
is chiefly in the Occasional Offices. Old Testament patriarchs are © 
no longer invoked in the Solemnization of Matrimony, the Order 
for the Baptism of Infants now begins with “ We are taught in 
Holy Scripture, that God willeth all men to be saved, for God is 
love,” and the Order for the Visitation of the Sick has less to say 
about punishment and more about health than in 1662. 

Thirdly, there is some re-wording and re-arranging in the in- 
terests of the plain man. The element of exhortation is reduced. 
Some archaisms are removed, many new prayers for various 
needs and occasions are introduced, and the structure of some © 
offices is revised and improved. The Bishop of Winchester has 
said that the design is “to help our people to worship better, to 
pray better, to approach God more worthily.” . 

Will the hope be fulfilled? The Anglo-Catholics do not yet 
seem very enthusiastic. A section of those who in England are 
called specifically Protestants talk rather wildly about wanting to 
wreck the measure. But the Book will gradually commend itself. — 
It will not bring uniformity to the Church of England. The > 
Bishops are not so foolish to desire precise uniformity. But it 
will bring the Church of England nearer to peace. 

C, CARPENTER 
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Biblical; Old Testament 


The Holy Bible. A new translation. By James Moffatt. In one volume. 
New York: Doran, 1926, pp. xlv + 1031+ 340. $5.00. 


The vigorous energy, the fine imaginative quality of Dr. Moffatt’s trans- 
lation of the Bible has made its appeal in all the world, wherever English is 
spoken or read. Its general accuracy, except for a few details such as the 
use of ‘the Eternal’ throughout the O. T. and the full reliance on the von 
Soden text in the New, has received the favorable judgment of scholars. It 
remained for the publishers to produce it in a form which is perfectly con- 
venient, readable, and durable. By the use of good India paper the whole is 
now comprised in one attractive volume. 

One wonders if Dr. Moffatt plans to add the Apocrypha to his triumphs 
of translation. Certainly the Apocrypha sadly needs retranslation; and no 
one—if it is not asking too much!—is better qualified to give it the modern 
rendering it deserves. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegewart. New ed. by H. Gunkel and L. 
Zscharnack. Lfg. 2-3, ‘Aegypten ii—Amalarius.’ Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926- 
7 coll. 97-288. M. 1.80 each. 


The present Lieferungen contain among others important artt. on Egypt, 
Africa, Alexandrian Theology, and Early Christian Art. The work has been 
entirely rewritten and is not just a reprint of the first edition. 


Einfuhrung in das Alte Testament. By Johannes Meinhold. 2d ed. Giessen: 

Tépelmann, 1926, pp. viii-+ 350. M. 7.40 (bd., 9). 

The new edition is a carefully revised and enlarged form of a book which 
is already recognized as of first-class importance, and one of the best textbooks 
in the notable series to which it belongs. The literature is set where it be- 
longs in the stream of Hebrew history and against the background of con- 
temporary Oriental thought, social life, and religion. The style is fresh and 
interesting. Would that it were translated! 


Old Testament History. By George W. Wade. toth ed. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1926, pp. xii + 532. $2.50. 
That Dr. Wade’s Old Testament History has appeared in its tenth edition 
is sufficient testimony to the need that it fills among a wide circle of readers. 
The present edition has been carefully revised and the results of recent criti- 
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cism incorporated as far as possible. In its treatment of the history the book 
follows closely the order of the historical books of the Old Testament. Its 
conclusions are generally conservative, though the author is at pains to state 
views that oppose his own and his reasons for not accepting them. Very use- 
ful are the chapters on the religion of Israel in the various periods. Although 
it misses brilliance and makes on the whole heavy reading, the book should be 
valuable for classroom use. One wonders how far it is so employed in this 


country. F. J. 


Palastina. 300 Bilder. Int. by Sven Hedin, with descriptive text ed. by 
Georg Landauer. Munich: Meyer and Jessen, 1925, pp. 244. 


A fine collection of photographic illustrations of modern, Zionist, post-— 
war Palestine. The titles are in German, French, and English, so that anyone ~ 
can enjoy the book and gain a better idea of the country as it is today. The | 
book should be in every public and church school library. 


Kings of the Hittites. By David George Hogarth. Oxford University Press — 
(New York: American Branch), 1926, pp. viii-+ 67, with map; ill. $2.00. 


The Schweich Lectures for 1924, describing in a popular way the present 
state of excavation and decipherment in the Hittite field. Carchemish, Zen- 
jirli, and Sakjegenzi are chiefly considered; and the author concludes that the 
Hittites in Syria, contemporary with the Israelites and with the Assyrian con- 
querors, were really of considerable cultural if not political importance. They 


do not compare with the Cappadocian Hittites politically, but they reached a 
stage of culture clearly recognizable from their monuments. The book con- 
tains many interesting illustrations. 


Studien zur Geschichte der Wirtschaftlichen und Sozialen Verhaltnisse im 

Israelitisch-jiidischen Reiche. By M. Lurje. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1927, 
64. M. 3.40. 

A Beiheft to the Zeitschrift fiir die A. T. Wissenschaft, covering social 
and economic conditions in Palestine from the conquest to the Babylonian — 
exile. The author studies the ‘class-war’ that preceded the exile, and shows 
how the gradual development of economic life from 1200 B.C. led on to it. — 
He presents many pertinent facts for a reconstruction of that development, 
and even attempts to estimate the population of the latter part of the period 
(c. 1,000,000). 


Der Psalm des Hiskia. By Joachim Begrich. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1926, pp. 68. M. 5. 


The Psalm of Hezekiah (Isaiah, 38: 10-20) after his sickness has always 
been interesting. Now an important monograph has been devoted to it. Herr 
Begrich first makes clear the present state of research on the famous psalm, 
especially as regards the text. He then attempts to restore and reconstruct 
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the text, which he translates and discusses. It is a pity he has not given us 
the text in Hebrew as restored by him. However, the notes are so full that 
the student is enabled to tell at every step the change in text suggested by 
Begrich. Begrich has a high regard for the style of the author of the psalm, 
although he fails with Cheyne to see any close relationship in it with the Book 
of Job. The monograph makes a real contribution to an understanding of the 
psalm. Ss. A. B. M. 


Hebraisches Worterbuch zu Jeremia. By Wilhelm Rudolph. Giessen: Tépel- 
mann, 1927, pp. 46. M. 2. 


The third of these handy little special lexicons to particular books, which 
must be of the greatest convenience to the beginning student or to anyone who 
is reading through a particular book privately or in class. 


Das Dynamistische im Alten Testament. By Alfred Bertholet. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1926, pp. 44. M. 1.50. 


The author describes the ‘dynamistic’ as related to things and persons in 
the O. T. Important for the history of O. T. religion. 


The Prophet Jonah. By A. D. Martin. New York: Longmans, 1926, pp. 102, 
$1.60. 


There is no doubt about the freshness of observation and the felicity of 
style of the author of this book, but the space given to the discussion of inter- 
national problems might well have been reserved for a brief and clear pres- 
entation of Jonah and his book, for which in this work the reader will look 
in vain. Furthermore, the chapter on “ The Anatomy of Bigotry” is entirely 
out of place in such a book as this. The redeeming feature of the book is a 
very good translation. s. A. B. M. 


Die Psalmen. By Hermann Gunkel. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1926, 7th Lieferung, pp. 577-639. M. 3. 


At last Gunkel’s great commentary (in the Goettinger Handkommentar zum 
Alten Testament) on the Psalms is finished. In this Lieferung we have 
Pss. 136 to 150 translated with full critical and exegetical notes. This part 
also contains a list of the emendations made in the whole commentary, a full 
index, new meanings of words, a list of technical terms, a selected bibliog- 
raphy, and an introduction to the completed work, and a list of corrigenda. 
Gunkel’s accustomed acumen and keen insight into the thought of the psalm- 
ists are as fully revealed in this Lieferung as in previous ones. We are glad 
that this great work is now finished. s. A. B. M. 


A Grammar of the Vulgate. Being an Introduction te the Study of the 
Latinity of the Vulgate Bible. By W. E. Plater and H. J. White. Oxford 
University Press (New York: American Branch), 1926, pp. viii + 166. 
$2.00. 


Not only the publication of the Wordsworth-White Latin New Testament, 


but a number of modern studies have given rise to the need for a Vulgate 
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Grammar. The divergence of the Vulgate from classical usages is well known, 
and Hebrew and Greek influences are clearly traceable. This the writers have 
pointed out, and then proceeded to list and classify lexical peculiarities, inflec- 
tions, and syntax. There is a good index, and the subtitle is really justified: 
it is something more than a Vulgate Grammar. One gets a feeling for the 
process by which the Latin Bible came to be. 


New Testament; Judaism 


Der Erzihlungsstil der Evangelien. By Paul Fiebig. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 

1925, pp. xii + 162. 

Dr. Fiebig is a master in this field, and the volume is a thorough examina- | 
tion of the style of the Gospels (chiefly our Lord’s sayings and parables) ‘in 
the light of rabbinic narrative style’ as a contribution to the controversy over 
the ‘ Christ-myth ’—which seems not yet to have lost importance in Germany. 
The N. T. passages are given in Greek, in German tr., and then in Hebrew; 
the parallels are cited in German and Hebrew. The material is therefore 
ample for a satisfactory discussion, and many points of likeness are indicated, 
e.g., the universal ethical note already traceable in the Haggada, and the form 
of ‘ popular oral tradition’ (p. 149). In such a thoroughgoing investigation 
as the present the ‘Christ-myth’ theory quite vanishes. And some points 
emerge which are significant for ‘ Formgeschichte.’ 


The Birth of the Divine Child. A Christmas Sermon for the Simple, with an 
Introduction for the Wise. By Walter Lowrie. New York: Longmans, 
1926, pp. 52. $1.00. ; 


A reverent and appreciative discussion of the importance of ‘myth’ in 
religion. Its positive bearing is apparent in the following: ‘ Would you rather 
believe that the yearning after a divine Savior was characteristic of one race 
alone . . . or that all races of men . . . have been seeking after God. . . and 
that to none of them he left himself without a witness, so that something of 
all ancient religions (including the dear little bambino Horus) found fulfil- 
ment in the birth of Jesus?’ Although there are some who would decline to 
use Dr. Lowrie’s terminology—though in a philosophical sense it is the only 
possible—it is certain that the problem is one which vitally concerns Christian 
origins ; and the book is suggestive of the positive religious values to be found 
even in a solution which many will assume, at first thought, to do away with 
the truth of the Christian religion. 


The Three Traditions in the Gospels. By W. Lockton. New York: Long- 
mans, 1926, pp. xii-+ 306. $3.00. 

_ An attempt on quite individualistic lines to work out a theory of Gospel 

origins. The Gospels are set in the sequence, Luke, Mark, Matthew, John. 

The Gospel material is found to distribute itself into three traditions, traceable 

to Peter, James, and John respectively. Luke is a compilation from the first 
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two; Mark, based in part on Luke, derives from all three. Matthew is an 
edited and expanded version of Mark. The Fourth Gospel alone preserves a 
pure tradition, that of John. c. B. H. 


The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. By Adolf Deissmann. 2d ed. 
New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 284. $2.00. 


A new edition of Dr. Deissmann’s Selly Oak Lectures, Birmingham, 1923, 
‘on the communion of Jesus with God and of Paul with Christ,’ translated by 
Professor William E. Wilson. Though the ‘spiritual experiences’ of Jesus 
are ‘finally insoluble,’ an approach toward solution may be found in mystical — 
experience, especially of the Pauline kind. With our Lord, however, this did 
not pass outside the category of ‘ Faith.’ 


Die Briefe des Neuen Testaments und die Offenbarund Johannis erléutert aus 
Talmud und Midrasch. By Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck. 
Munich: C. H. Beck, 1926, pp. 857. 


The present volume completes the commentary on the New Testament. It 
is to be followed by a volume of exrcursi: Vol. IV. Abhandlungen zur Neu- 
testamentlichen Theologie und Archdologie, when the stupendous and monu- 
mental work will draw to a close. How much of labor, of sacrifice, of pa- 
tience and of faith have gone into the making of this commentary no one can 
realize. It lays not only contemporaries but all future generations of N. T. 
scholars under obligation. For here at last the vast gold-mine of Mishnic and 
Talmudic information is opened up to non-Talmudists for the illustration and 
illumination and exegesis of the N. T. More than that, it is already arranged , 
and brought into proper place for the exegesis of particular passages. Cross- — 
references, either in the text, in the student’s N. T. or Concordance, or in his — 
own head, will enable him to make full use of it. 

Of course we are just beginning to recognize the immense importance of 
‘the Jewish background,’ not only of N. T. language, but of N. T. theology, © 
ethics, religion. Without a familiar knowledge of Judaism it is simply out of 7 
the question to be a first-rate N. T. scholar today. Hence if we were advising 
a really interested N. T. student who wished to make the most of his studies, 
we should advise him to learn German at once—unless perchance he knows it 
already—and begin saving his money in order to buy ‘ Strack-Billerbeck.’ It 
is not a commentary in the ordinary sense, but a collection of material—out of _ 
which a dozen commentaries may, and perhaps will, be built. For the serious — 
student of the N. T. the work will eventually prove to be simply indispensable. 
Nothing of its kind can possibly take its place. We cannot too highly com- 
mend it. 


The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and 
4 Other Non-literary Sources. By J. H. Moulton and George Milligan. Pt. 
vi, by George Milligan: Pagideud to Hréinnumi. New York: Doran, 
1926, pp. xv + (473-566). $3.50. 
The present installment covers the letters Pi (practically the whole volume) | 
and Rho, and like its predecessors lightens up in a wonderful way the common 
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Greek usages of the N. T. It is of course not a complete Lexicon, and does 
not profess to be: this the student must bear in mind. Such influences in 
N. T. as the LXX or, more remotely, the classical diction must also be 
recognized.—Some interesting koiné words discussed in the present Part are: 
paidagégos, which means attendant or tutor, not merely conductor to school; 
paidarion= slave; also paidion, paidiské, pais; praitérion, where Lightfoot’s 
view of Phil. 1:13 receives some support; presbuteros, which was in use, at 
least by the second century, as an official religious title; ptdchos; to which 
might be added a dozen more. The whole volume, like its predecessors, is a 
joy to read, for one in any measure familiar with the Greek Testament; and 
the convenient gathering of pertinent lexical data places every student under 
special obligation. 


Die Mischna: Text, Ubersetzung, und ausfiihrliche Erklérung. I1. 2. ‘Erubin 
_ (Vermischungen). By Wilhelm Nowack. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1926, pp. 
108. M. 9. 


The Beer and Holtzmann Mishna (Dr. Rabin of Breslau is now one of the 
editors) progresses steadily toward completion, and now contains good edi- 
tions of sixteen tractates. The present volume provides a brief introduction, 
on the name and place of Erubin in the Mishna, its contents and origin, a list 
of the rabbinic teachers named in it, a list of unusual words, and, in the 
preface, a full and detailed table of contents of the tractate. The text is 
pointed, as in other numbers in the series—a fact which many Hebrew stu- 
dents will appreciate, and the translation is opposite the text; the commentary 
fills the bottom half of each page, and the textual apparatus is gathered into 
an appendix. With the help of such editions as those in this series there is no 
reason why the student who has had two years of Hebrew should not go on 
to familiarize himself with the great repertorium of post-biblical Judaism, 
which is of so much importance for later thought and religion and especially 
for the beginnings of Christianity. 
Church History 


K By Karl Miiller. Vol. I, 2d edition, Lig. 2. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1927, pp. (313-569). M. 6. 


The present Lieferung begins with the situation on the eve of official recog- 
nition (§ 31, Neoplatonism; § 32, the Empire and the Church; Diocletian’s 
persecution), covers the events of the Constantinian period, and closes with 
the full discussion of the situation in the 4th and 5th centuries (§ 42, Extent 
of ‘external Christianizing’ of the Empire; § 43 f., Asceticism, Monasticism, 
popular religion; § 45 ff., Internal organization of the Church, the imperial 
authority, position of Church and Clergy in Society). It covers therefore 
the heart of the ancient period; a third Lieferung will complete the second 
edition of Vol. I. The changes are chiefly in the Bibliographies, which are 
brought up to date: the titles are mainly German, as is only natural in a 
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textbook for use by German students. One wonders, however, if a reference 
| to Duchesne or Kidd ought not to be added at one or two points. 


Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. According to the text of Burton. With an 
Int. by William Bright. 2d ed. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, Am. 
Br., 1926, pp. lii+ 374. $4.25. 


Although much has been done upon the text of Eusebius since Bright’s 
edition first appeared in 1872, the convenience and usefulness of this edition 
entirely justify its reprinting. The clear arrangement of the text, with quoted 
extracts set in smaller type, the chapter headings distinctly set off, the Eng- 
lish page headings, the marginal references, the index and English table of 
contents, above all the still important Introduction, are features making 
Bright’s edition one of great value for students. Eusebius as a theologian or 
as an ecclesiastic may not be an attractive figure; but as a historian, as an 
apologist, as the preserver of priceless fragments from the Ante-nicene litera- 
ture, he is one to whom the Church can never cease to be grateful. The stu- 
dent of early Christian literature and history must make him a constant guide 
and companion—no less valued for all his limitations and prejudices, which 
Bright points out. 


Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History. With an Engl. tr. by Kirsopp Lake. 
Vol. I. New York: Putnam, 1926, pp. lvi+ 525. $2.50. 


Among the recent additions to the Loeb Classical Library are several vol- 
umes of particular interest to the student of theology. Vol. I of Lake’s edi- 
tion and translation of Eus. HE is one of them. The work is to be complete 
in two volumes, and will no doubt be the standard edition in common use 
from now on. The text is that of Schwartz in the Berlin Academy series, 
and the apparatus criticus is reduced to the half-dozen or so points at which 
Lake prefers his own reading. Although McGiffert’s translation and notes 
have been consulted on occasion, the work is essentially a translation of the 
new text of Schwartz, with some emendations and improvements. To say 
this is to indicate sufficiently its permanent value and importance. 

In addition to a large number of illuminating footnotes, the translator has 
supplied a sketch of Eusebius’ life and writings, including an account of the 
production of HE, a discussion of the MSS. and printed text, and—particularly 
valuable to the beginner in Church History and to the casual reader—a rather 
full account of Eusebius’ sources. 


Eusebius, Werke VII: Die Chronik des Hieronymus. Part ii. Lesarten der 
Handscriften und quellenkritischer Apparat zur Chronik. Ed. by Rudolf 
Helm. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1926, pp. xlviii+ 778. M. 35 (bd., 41). 


The publishers of this volume, the textual apparatus to the Chronicon, 
have not attempted to set it in type but have reproduced photomechanically 
Dr. Helm’s carefully handwritten notes. The result is a huge, bulky volume, 
unlike most of the others in the Berlin Academy edition of the Greek Fathers 
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(of which this is Vol. 34). No doubt the format was dictated by considera- 


tions of economy. A full introduction to the textual situation is given in the 
1 first part of the volume. 


Saint Basil: The Letters. With an Engl. tr. by Roy J. Deferrari. Vol. I 
New York: Putnam, 1926, pp. lv + 366. $2.50. 


The Loeb Library is to contain St. Basil’s Letters in four volumes. They 
are valuable for their reflection of life and letters in the East in the fourth 
century, and especially for conditions within the Church. Basil had a wide 
range of correspondents; not only to Gregory, and other fellow-bishops, but 
to monks, virgins, widows, presbyters, churches, laymen, rhetoricians, and 
philosophers were letters addressed. The first 58 Epp. (in the Benedictine 
arrangement, followed in this volume) are representative. Ep. viii, an ‘ Ap- 
ology to the Cesarians for his withdrawal, and a treatise on faith,’ is im- 

; portant theologically and contains Basil’s definition of certain terms debated 

in the Post-nicene struggle with Arianism. 

Professor Deferrari has given us an excellent translation, as well as a 
new and improved text—the best text to be had, in spite of the interruption of 
the author’s collation of MSS. by the late war. The difficulties of translation 
may be illustrated by Ep. viii (p. 75), where ‘by times and moments’ Basil 
- does not mean those of sense but ‘certain distinctions of knowledge caused 
( by the noétou héliou’—a passage which illustrates at once the author’s style, 
his philosophy, and the groping toward a scientific psychology without which 

half the errors of the Nicene period could not be fully met. 


7 Augustinus: De Catechizandis Rudibus. Tr. with an Int. and Commentary 
by Joseph Patrick Christopher. Brookland, D. C.: Catholic Education 
Press, 1926, pp. xxi-+ 365. $3.00. 


A scholarly edition, submitted to the Faculty of Letters of the Catholic 
University toward the degree of Ph.D. and forming Vol. VIII of that Uni- 
_versity’s ‘ Patristic Studies.’ The text is in the main the Benedictine, and the 
translation is good, clear English; the commentary is chiefly linguistic, while 
: many references and quotations bring out the rich scriptural quality of 

Augustine’s thought. 


Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. By Samuel Dill. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xiii + 566. 


With the appearance of this volume, edited by C. B. Armstrong, Sir 
Samuel Dill’s trilogy begun with Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius and continued in Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire is now—unfortunately posthumously—complete. It is complete in 
another sense: for in the Merovingian age ‘Roman Society’ had run its 
course and was fast merging with the barbarism of the Teutonic invaders. 


It was a rough time, when the whole classical and Christian inheritance of 
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the Western world was in jeopardy; but the seeds were being sown, and in 
due time another and different Christian Europe was destined to emerge. 
The arrangement is similar to the earlier volumes: Bk. I treats of the 
Historical aspect; II, the Social; III, the Ecclesiastical, which is divided into 
chapters on Monachism, Saints and Miracles, Church Life, and the Bishops. 
Vivid pictures are drawn, from the sources, of such great and commanding— 
or at least in every case interesting—figures as Clovis, Chlothar, Brunihildis, 
Venantius Fortunatus the hymn-writer, Sidonius, and Gregory of Tours. 
How much later Christian Europe owed to this period is clearly evident, cer- 
tainly in externals, such as the Canon Law and the position of the Bishops, 
- demonology and superstition, the pious legends, and so on. The miracle is 
that Christianity survived such a time at all! If one thing is certain, it is 
that the ‘barbarism and religion,’ whose ‘triumph’ Gibbon claimed to have 
_ recorded, were not natural allies; there was a constant struggle of the one to 
conquer the other, and religion triumphed over barbarism, certainly in a 
measure, though it bore for a long time the scars of its victory. 


The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Ed. by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob. 
Oxford University Press (New York: American Branch), 1926, pp. xii 
+ 549. 


Readers of The Legacy of Greece and The Legacy of Rome, by the same 
publishers, will welcome the present volime and also know what to expect. 
Following an Introduction by Mr. Crump, there are chapters on The Christian 
Life, Architecture, Sculpture, Decorative and Industrial Art; Medizval 
Latin Literature, the Vernacular, and Handwriting; Philosophy; Education; 
Customary, Canon, and Roman Law; the Position of Women; the Economic 
Activity of Towns; Royal Power; and Political Thought. The writers are 
English, French, and (one) American, and they are thoroughly conversant 
with their subjects. Perhaps of chief importance (at least for English-reading 
students) are the chapters on Law. The volume is excellently illustrated and 
the general point of view—so far as there is one—is expressed in the follow- 
ing : 
‘The legacy of the Middle Ages is too great to be computed, we are still 
living on the inheritance without realizing what the world will be like when 
all is squandered’ (p. 90). 

The chapter on Philosophy, by C. R. S. Harris, contains an excellent, clear 
account of Erigena, and of the general development of Scholasticism. (The 
statement on p. 243, regarding Thomas’ doctrine of creation, might be revised.) 
_ All in all, the volume merits the widest possible reading. 


_ Franciscan Italy. By Harold Elsdale Goad. New York: Dutton, 1926, pp. 
xii + 284. $6.00. 
A charming book, well illustrated from photographs, and containing two 
maps, intended to picture the scenes amid which St. Francis grew to man- 
hood, became a saint and lover of men, the founder of his Order, and finally 
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died. All this, Book I; Bk. II discusses the subsequent history of the Order, 
Brother Elias, St. Anthony of Padua, St. Bonaventure, Jacopone da Todi, 
the painters, poets, and biographers. One is not too critical of the legends in 
the atmosphere of ‘ Franciscan Italy’; but perhaps if it sets his head no hard 
problems to solve it will at least do his heart no harm. 
‘Mysticism. A Study in the Nature and Development of Man’s Spiritual 
Consciousness. By Evelyn Underhill. New ed. New York: Dutton, n.d., 
pp. xv + 600. $5.00. 


A reprinting of the third edition of Miss Underhill’s valuable and de- 

_ servedly popular treatise. The full title (given in the left page-heading) is 

‘ An Introduction to Mysticism’; and that it is well designed to be. Especially 
useful are the appended historical sketch and bibliography. 


Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Summa Theologica. New ed. by the College of St. 
Thomas, Province of Toulouse (Preface by Th-M. Pégues). Part I. 
Paris: And. Blot (6 Rue de la Salpetriére), 1926, pp. xxx -+ 1408. By 

7 subsc. to 6 vols., $12.00 (lea. $30.00). 


A pocket-size edition of the Summa Theol. on India paper, with a good 
text, to be completed in six well-bound volumes. It will be welcomed by many 
besides Roman seminarists. Unfortunately, on some sheets the paper is too 
thin for perfect opaqueness; but they are not many, and there may be better 
copies than the one received for notice here. The editor has taken a text 
from Pope John XXII’s culogy of St. Thomas, ‘ Quot articulos scripsit, tot 
miracula fecit!’ and has written a useful and interesting introduction under 
that caption. 


Die theologische Entwicklung Gasparo Contarinis. By Hanns Riickert. Bonn: 
Marcus and Weber, 1926, pp. vii+ 108. M. 4. 


Instead of arguing, as others have done, the question simply of how much 
Catholicism and how much Evangelicalism was in the theology of Cardinal 
Contarini, this little book traces his development, from a thoroughgoing 
Thomism, through a religious friendship with Catholic reformers such as 
Sadoleti and Reginald Pole, to a position somewhat sympathetic with Lutheran 
doctrines of justification by faith, etc., so that he could, at Regensburg in 
1541, join with Lutherans in signing an irenicon on matters which generally 
were treated only polemically. Mm. B. s. 


John G. Hall. Letchworth Garden City, England: G. W. Wardman. 

1926. 2s. postpaid. 

A pamphlet of 43 pp. in which the author, after summarizing the wit- 
nesses for an affirmative answer to his question, proceeds to show by earlier 
and more weighty evidence that such answer is not correct. His contention 
is that the doctrinal decrees attributed to the fourth Lateran Council of 1215 


War Transubstantiation Authorized by the Fourth Lateran Council? 4 
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were really put forth by the exclusive authority of Pope Innocent III, al- 
though delivered in the presence of said Council. F. J. B. 


Joannis Calvini Opera Selecta. Ed. by Peter Barth. Vol. I. Scripta Calvini 
ab anno 1533 usque ad annum 1541 continens. Munich: Chr. Kaiser 
- Verlag, 1926, pp. xi-+ 530. By subsc. M. 11 (bd., 13). 


_ The first volume of the new series of Calvin’s Select Works is a finely 
printed, convenient sized book containing several of the Genevan Reformer’s 
most important early works: the Concio academica, the Institutio of 1536 
(pp. 11-284), Two epistles of the following year, Articles, catechism, and 
Confessio fidei (same), the Responsio ad Sadoletum of two years later, and 
the Epinicion and Little treatise on the Lord’s Supper of two years later still. 
A striking portrait dated 1540 is reproduced as frontispiece, and the editor 
has done his work well, simply, unobtrusively. The ordinary student is now 
in a position—supposing he knows a little Latin and French—to go directly 
to one of the great fountain-sources of Reformation theology and Church 
history. 


Weisheit im Staube. With an Int. by Joh. Herzog. Tiibingen: Rainer 
Wunderlich, 1927, pp. xvi+ 155. M. 3.50; bd., 4.50. 


_ Well named, some will say!—but a beautiful book, being selections from 


the old Schwabenviter, Bengel, Oetinger, Fricker, Ph. M. and Mich. Hahn, 
and full of the old German piety. Here are nuggets from that rich mine 
whence Béhme, Schleiermacher and—in philosophy—even greater minds once 
drew. 


Glaube und Mystik. By Gerhard Heinzelmann. Tibingen: Rainer Wunder- 
lich, 1927, pp. viii + 132. M. 2.80; bd., 3.80. 


In Germany the questions raised by the study of mysticism and the theo- 
logical reémphasis upon experience have given rise to a controversy to which 
the present beautifully printed little book is a contribution. The nature of — 
Faith and the nature of Mysticism are carefully studied and clearly differ- — 
entiated; in the conclusion the theory that mysticism is ‘ religion itself’ and 
that ‘ faith grows into mysticism’ is roundly rejected. ‘Faith’ has a mystical 
side, but ‘faith’ and ‘mysticism’ are not identical. 


Albrecht Ritschl: Die christliche Vollkommenheit; Unterricht in der christ- 
lichen Religion. Critical ed. by Cajus Fabricius. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924, : 
pp. xxvii + 120. 


A critical edition, with introduction, of two minor works important for 
the study of Ritschl. The first is a lecture delivered in 1874, the other a 
syllabus for use with upper classes in Evangelical Gymnasien issued the fol- 
lowing year. It is a brief, practical statement of Christian religion and ethics. 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia and Modern Thought. By L. Patterson. New York: 

Macmillan, 1926, pp. x + 115. 

Theodore is studied as a repiesentative of Antioch, whose theology, in 
contrast to the deductive Platonism of Alexandria, was inductive and Aris- 
totelian, and is hence thought to be more appealing to the present day. This 
is a rather strong contrast, but contains a truth which is quite important. The 
‘modern thought’ considered is chiefly biological and psychological; and Mr. 
Patterson has really succeeded in showing the modernity of Theodore’s out- 
look. 


Konfessionskunde. By Hermann Mulert. 2d half. Giessen: Tépelmann, 
1927, pp. xxiv -+ (209-501). M. 8&s50 (complete, M. 12; bound, 14). 


‘The ‘Sammlung Tépelmann’ now contains seven volumes which are 


among the best theological textbooks in any language. The first half of 
Mulert’s book was reviewed when it came out a year ago; and we have noth- 
ing to add in qualification of the praise expressed at that time. The book is 
written with ample knowledge and genuine insight. Its aim is to understand 
sympathetically the point of view represented in the various Christian bodies; 
and if we are ever to ‘heal the breaches’ in Christ’s earthly Church, it must 
be with such an aim, and also with something of the fine understanding to be 
learned from a scholar like Mulert, that we go about the task. 


History of Religion 


Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch?. Ed. by Alfred Bertholet. III. Die 
Slaven. By A. Briickner. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926, pp. iii+ 43. M. 2 (by 


subse., 1.80). 


A fine little collection of sources for the religion of Slavonic paganism— 
chiefly West Russian, Prussian, Latvian, Samogite, and Lettish. Excellent 
brief introductions accompany the extracts, and a very full index. The new 
edition of the series is designed to accompany the revised edition of C. de la 
Saussaye. Students of History of Religions will, however, find the series 
useful independently. 


Die Sekten des Alten Buddhismus. By Max Walleser. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1927, pp. vii-+93. M. 6. 


Part IV of ‘Buddhist Philosophy in its Historical Development.’ The 
author begins by analyzing the two traditions, ‘southern’ and ‘northern,’ of 
the early sects (pp. 1-23), then gives a thorough account of the dogmatic of 
the ancient Buddhist schools (pp. 24-76), and concludes with the exposition 
of their differences as described by Bhavya. One great merit in the work is 
its close adherence to the sources—to the study of which Walleser’s work is an 


illuminating guide. 
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The Life of Gotama the Buddha. By E. H. Brewster. With an int. note by 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids. New York: Dutton, 1926, pp. xviii +243. $4.00. 


Not a biography but a compilation of sources (exclusively from the Pali 
Canon) in translation and arranged in five parts: i. The earliest years, ii. 
Discipline and enlightenment, iii. First events after the enlightenment, iv. 
The Buddha's relation with his disciples and others, v. Last events. This is 

probably as close as we can come to a biography, and with it one may com- 
. pare the situation in the Gospels and their sources. The volume is most im- 
portant as it places the reader of English in direct contact with the sources, 
arranged in an order which is not ‘hash’—to use Mrs. Rhys Davids’ descrip- 
tion of the earlier state of the translated sources. 


Die Religionen der Afrikaner in ihrem Zusammenhang mit dem Wirtschafts- 
leben. By Carl Meinhof. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926, 
pp. 96. $.80. 


The latest publication of the Oslo ‘ Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kul- 
turforskning’ is a well-illustrated sketch of African religions, emphasizing 
their relation to the social conditions, pastoral, hunting, etc., of the various 
peoples of that continent. Only the more ‘primitive’ religions are studied, 
and it is the author’s belief that these point toward similar conditions of 
origin in early European religions. 


Buddha und Jesus in ihren Paralleltexten. By Joh. B. Aufhauser. Bonn: 
’ a Marcus and Weber, 1926, pp. 30. M. 1.60. 


No. 157 in Lietzmann’s ‘ Kleine Texte’ series. Following an introductory 
discussion of the problem, with references to the large bibliography of the 
subject, the parallel texts are given side by side: the N. T. passages in Greek, 
the Buddhist in German translation. A useful collection for anyone who 
wishes to go at the problem seriously, and make up his mind whether or not 
there was any dependence of one upon the other. 


The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life from Death to the Individual 
: Judgment. By Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry. New York: Columbia Univer- 
s Press, 1926, pp. 147. $2.50. 


The author of this monograph is one of Dr. Jackson’s pupils. He was re- 
markably prepared for the task he undertook by a thorough knowledge of 
original sources and a no less thorough acquaintance with western methods 
of research. His bibliography is complete. The subject of future life and 
the heavenly world is of basic value in Zoroastrian thought. The author takes 
up the development of belief concerning the soul of the righteous and of the 
wicked during the first three nights after death. He studies the manifesta- 
tion of the Daena or Conscience to the soul, and the belief in individual 
judgment according to the Gathas, later Avesta, Pahlavi writings and Parsi- 
Persian literature. There is a very good index This mouograph is the best 
work on the subject. The author is fair, well informed, methodical. 

J. A. M. 
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The Light of the Ages. By M.S. Jackson. Boston: Zion Research Founda- 
tion, 1925, pp. xxii+ 499. $2.50. 

This is an apology for Christian Science. It is well written, well illus- 
trated, well printed. The author shows by quotation of Christian writers 
from Justin Martyr to Florence Nightingale, buttressed by long quotations 
from Mrs. Eddy’s works, that in the latter culminates the final revelation, 
fulfilling the apostleship of woman in Christian history. The author does not 
write for scholars but for all who are longing for the attainment of that 
Christian Unity which can only come about as the misunderstandings and 
false judgments of Christian believers are dispelled! Our main criticism 
would be that, were quotations from and allusion to Mrs. Eddy’s life and 
works removed from this work, there would be left only a thin volume on the 
ages preceding her. J. A. M. 


The Truth about Mormonism. By J. H. Snowden. New York: Doran, 1926, 
Pp. 369. $2.50. 
Professor Snowden gives in this volume a history of the development of 

Mormonism, with a chapter on Mormonism today. The book is interesting, — 

well written, fair and based on sound information. The author believes that 

the law against polygamy is reasonably well obeyed. Quite evidently Dr. 

Snowden takes little interest in the ranting of persons who are fighting Mor- 

monism for a living. His conclusion is that Mormonism is an errant form 

of Christianity, that, as a menace, it is less dangerous than formerly. He be- 
lieves that the way to deal with Mormonism is to present a bright and burn- 
ing form of Christianity, devoid of bitterness and sarcasm. We feel no hesi- - 
tation in declaring that this is as good a book as any one can write today on 
the subject. There are some good illustrations. J. a. M. 


Religionswissenschaft. By Joachim Wach. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924, pp. 215. 


+ 


Fe M. 6.75 (bd., 8.25). 

aS - A publication of the Comparative Religious Institute at the University of 
a Leipzig, treating of the ‘emancipation, purpose, divisions, methods, and sys- 
iz tematization of the science of Religion.’ It is the first large work since 


Tiele’s Introduction (1899) to go into thorough detail with the principles 
underlying the study of compardtive religion and the appropriate methods in > 
its pursuit. There is a suggestive Appendix on ‘ Psychologism in the Science 
of Religion.’ 
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Religionsphilosophie. By Otto von der Pfordten. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1922, P 
pp. 152. 


A useful and compendious little volume, in the “Sammlung Géschen,” 
divided into three parts, the historical (a brief survey of religious development 
in the world), the psychology of Religion, and a ‘theoretical part’ treating of 
the leading ideas of religion, miracle and revelation, and religious knowledge. — 
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The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul. By John Baillie. New York: 
Doran, 1926, pp. ix -+ 255. $2.00. 


The author has found himself appalled, like many others, by the non- 
religious attitude to life revealed on every hand at the present day, and has 
tried to show in what religion really consists, thus fending off certain mis- 
understandings of religion that play into the hand of irreligion. Among these 
are sentimental romanticism, a shallow thing, and traditional inte!lectualism, 
too hard and stiff. His own interpretation, which he would substitute for 
these, is the modern ethical-liberal conception: ‘Religion is essentially a 
matter of finding a deeper meaning in duty, a deeper and more prophetic sig- 
nificance in our values’ (p. 231). And yet, surely, this is not all that religion 
means, nor its deepest root in the human soul!—What of worship, what of 
‘the numinous’? 


Philosophy 


Plato, the Man and His Work. By A. E. Taylor. New York: Dial Press 
(152 West 13th St.), 1927, pp. xi-+ 522. $5.00. 


Not since Grote’s Plato have we had so thorough, careful, and systematic 
a presentation of Plato’s thought as in this volume, to which the author’s 
Platonism and a still briefer sketch form a suitable introduction. In form, 
except for two chapters on the Life and Writings, and a final one on ‘ Plato 
in the Academy—Forms and Numbers,’ the work is a critical elucidation of 
the arguments in the several Dialogues. It thus resembles the classical ‘In- 
troductions’ and ‘ Analyses’ in Jowett’s translation, save that Taylor goes 
further in attempting to illustrate and evaluate the doctrines presupposed in 
these non-academic, popular expositions of Plato’s philosophy. There is no 
attempt to set forth a ‘system’; but one senses, nevertheless, the gradual un- 
folding of Plato’s thought as he reads through the exposition of the successive 
Dialogues in Taylor’s chronological arrangement. As is well known, Pro- 
fessor Taylor takes a conservative—or perhaps, in view of modern con- 
troversy, it should be called a radical—view of the authenticity of several 
contested pieces, including the Epistles. This, however, is not a private 
prejudice, but is shared by a considerable and probably enlarging group of 
specialists in the field; and even for the sceptical it need not rob the book of 
great value as a masterpiece of clear and forceful interpretation. 

The volume was prepared originally for ‘Honours students’ in the uni- 
versities and for ‘readers with philosophical interests, but no great store of 
Greek scholarship.’ It may be assumed that more of the latter than of the 
former will welcome the American edition—which, incidentally, is set forth 
in most attractive binding by Mr. MacVeagh’s new Dial Press. Our one re- 
gret is that the prospective sale, the number of ‘readers with philosophical — 
interests,’ did not warrant publication in two volumes, in larger type, com- | 
parable in format—as it more than deserves—with Grote’s famous work. 
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P Platonism. By Paul Elmer More. 2d ed. Princeton University Press, 1926, 
pp. xiii-+ 317. $3.00. 
- : In the second edition of this book, which differs from the first mainly in ; 
corrections and in the clarification of one or two passages, the volume — 
definitely takes its place as the Introduction to the author’s series on ‘The _ 
Greek Tradition.’ Three others have appeared: The Religion of Plato, Hel- — 
lenistic Philosophies, and The Christ of the New Testament, and two others 
are in preparation. Mr. More aims to present the continuity and development : 
of this ‘tradition’ from Socrates to the Council of Chalcedon, inclusive—an 
idea which will be of fascinating interest to every student of the genesis of 
Catholic Christianity, of theology, and of ancient philosophy. The clear, 
quiet, philosophic style and the sympathetic grasp of the main problems make 
the book one which the reader can scarcely put down till he has finished it. 
Apart from its position in the series the volume will provide a useful and 
illuminating introduction to Plato’s thought and outlook upon the world. 


Epicurus: The Extant Remains. With short critical apparatus, Tr., and 
Notes by Cyril Bailey. Oxford Univ. Press (New York: American — 
Branch), 1926, pp. 432. $7.00. 


Mr. Bailey's text is a new one, based on direct collation of the MSS., and > 

not a mere reprint of Usener’s which has hitherto been standard. Text and 

7 translation occupy pp. 18-170; the rest of the volume is a full commentary. 
Since the editor has approached the study by way of Lucretius, the historical 

7 and philosophical import of the Epicurean Remains take precedence over the — 


Be : linguistic and literary, though the latter is fully represented. There is much | 
7 in Epicurus, as in Lucretius, that expresses only the common classical tradi-_ 
7 4 : tion, and parallels are often pointed out. The peculiar physical theories of — 
‘ 


Epicurus belong to the history of science. His ‘theology,’ if it deserves the 
name, cannot help but rouse some sympathy in the reader, when he considers _ 
the milieu in which it was elaborated. He was no religious genius; he ‘saw -— 
through’ the popular superstitions ; and that was all. In another age he might __ 
: have been either a low-temperature believer or at least an ‘agnostic scientist.’ 
As it was, his importance for the history of ancient thought guarantees his 
permanent interest, and the present edition will provide an excellent text 
a collection of material for the study of his fragmentary remains. 


Sallustius: Concerning the Gods and the Universe. Ed. with Prolegomena 
‘Ts fie and Tr. by Arthur Darby Nock. Cambridge Univ. Press (New York: 
Maemillan), 1926, pp. cxxiii+ 48. $4.25. 

ss -Dr. Gilbert Murray had already introduced many English students to this 
og little treatise, since it appeared in translation at the end of his Four (now 
Five) Stages of Greek Religion. Mr. Nock has now edited the text with a 
historical introduction, analysis, and notes (amounting to a commentary). 
The work was first produced, apparently, as a brief summary of and systematic — 
introduction to the Neoplatonic religious philosophy encouraged by Julian’s 
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revival of Paganism. The editor, following Zeller and Cumont, dates it c. 
363, and ascribes it to the intimate friend of the Emperor, named Sallustius. 
It is therefore of first-rate importance for the history of Christian Doctrine, 
as it illustrates at its best the phase of Neoplatonism current at the end of the 
Fourth century: the philosophy whose influence, mediated on one hand and — 
in one direction through St. Augustine, on the other and in a different direc- 7 
tion—more metaphysical, more speculative—through Pseudo-Dionysius and 
later Erigena, was destined to affect Patristic and Scholastic theology most 
profoundly. Indeed, its influence is even now by no means exhausted. 

It is difficult to see wherein one could ask for a more thorough and com- 
plete performance of the editorial task than Mr. Nock has given us in this 
volume. 


Philosophy of the Recent Past. By Ralph B. Perry. New York: Scribner, 
1926, pp. viii-+ 230. $2.00. 


‘An Outline of European and American Philosophy since 1860’: so reads 
the subtitle. Dr. Perry is well known even outside strictly philosophical 
circles for his clear and forceful studies of philosophical subjects, written in _ 
a ‘tongue understanded of the people.’ General readers as well as students 
will therefore be grateful for a clear, reliable account of the leading schools 
and figures in recent and contemporary philosophy. Even as a work for 
ready reference it will be useful, but especially as a guide to further reading. 

If we could induce the reader awakened to interest, perhaps, by The Story of 
Philosophy, or the theological student aware of the necessity of knowing 
modern philosophy if Systematic Theology, Philosophy of Religion, and | 
Apologetics are to mean anytuing to him, to procure this book and begin 
further study at once, we should be perfectly sure in time of a suitable re-_ 
ward! It is worth a dozen ‘popular’ sketches. 

i There are of course some gaps (as the author recognizes in the Preface) ; 
but not many, nor important. One noteworthy feature is that the author is 
genuinely interested in philosophy, and not in philosophy as a quasi-depart- 7 
ment of science. He recognizes, ¢.g., the religious and theological bearings : . 


and contributions of modern philosophy, and when a philosopher is a theist 
he does not hesitate to say so. There are writers who appear to assume that 
such a ‘belief’ is a blemish in a genuinely ‘modern’ thinker! 


The Making of the Modern Mind. By John H. Randall, Jr. Boston: Hough- _ : 
ton Mifflin, 1926, pp. x +653. $5.00. 


“A Survey of the Intellectual Background of the Present Age,’ beginning — 
with the medieval synthesis of philosophy, science (as known to the thirteenth 
century), religion, the Church, and social life, and tracing the widening of 
horizons in successive periods down to the present. It is a huge subject, and 7 
a large book; lightened, however, with a multitude of illustrative excerpts and a 5 
interesting side-lights. 

It is a book emphatically to be commended to students and general readers 
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alike, to all who are trying to understand in some degree the thought of our 
times, its underlying tendencies and directions, and the problems we face in 
trying to interpret or set forth Christian doctrine in the ‘scientific’ and to 
some extent anti-religious Twentieth century. The part played by religion in 
‘the making of the modern mind’ is fully recognized and quite comprehen- 
sively and fairly stated. 


The Pathway to Reality. By Viscount Haldane. New York: Dutton, 1926, 
pp. xxx + 600. $5.00. 


Viscount Haldane’s Gifford Lectures were delivered (orally!) in 1902- 
1904, and were immediately published in two volumes. These two volumes 
are now issued in one, and on better paper than the original edition, and with 
the same illustrations. The author has added a new preface, in which the 
work is described as ‘intended to be an introduction to the study of Idealism.’ 
He glances at the New Realism, and admits the few followers of Lotze, 
Bradley, Bosanquet there are left; but he still thinks as he did twenty-five 
years ago that ‘in the interpretation of experience recognition is required of 
Art and Religion as being as much part of reality, and as playing as great a 
part in it, as does abstract thinking.’ The original oral delivery may have had 
something to do with the vivid, permanently fresh style of the lectures. 


What I Believe. By Bertrand Russell. New York: Dutton, 1926 (sth ptg.), 
vii+ 87. $1.00. 

Ss Nature is limited, and therefore man’s knowledge of it; man is mortal—a 
life beyond is an untenable ‘ metaphysical’ hypothesis; and yet, ‘the good life 
is one inspired by love and guided by knowledge’; and the author sets forth 
this part of his creed in italics. With the ethical idealism, even with some of 
the practical measures, advocated in this book many present-day Christians 
will be in hearty agreement; but the metaphysics underlying it, and the ulti- 
mate ethical applications, leave us cold—or worse, they chill the very spirit. 
However, we cannot imagine a better book for stuffy dogmatists, who roundly 
condemn this generation since they have neither light nor leadership to offer 
it; for the book will ‘stab their spirit broad awake’ and perhaps give them 
some inkling of what we are ‘up against’ today in theology and ethics, and 
of the inexorable necessity of thinking through what we believe. 


The Principles and Problems of Philosophy. By Roy Wood Sellars. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xiv-+ 517. $2.60. 


A textbook written from the author’s viewpoint of Critical Realism, and 
written in a clear, attractive way, designed not to be impartial but convincing 
and ‘to carry the student from stage to stage of his intellectual and spiritual 
adventure.’ So fine is this approach, and the method followed, that one re- 
grets they are not employed in the service of a better philosophy! The kind 
of philosophy here elaborated belongs rather in the final and constructive sec- 
tion of a work on Psychology ; for it is purely ‘ scientific’ in its outlook. Ifa 
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constructive Realist Philosophy is to be set forth in our day, it must no doubt 
be upon the basis of scientific findings; but it surely cannot stop with these. 

Theology, incidentally, is simply not understood (¢e.g., the slip on p. 488) ; 
tne author has apparently never studied it, and yet does not hesitate to ‘take 
a shot’ at it whenever opportunity arises. He holds the doctrine of ‘emergent 
evolution ’"—and takes some credit for its origination—and he discourses upon 
‘values’; yet he denies that there are any ‘absolute eternal standards’ (p. 
464), and gets no further in the end than the ordinary puerile substitution of 
‘sincerity’ for ‘truth’ (p. 469). 

The lame conclusion of the book may be quoted: ‘In the controversy over 
the good of life, I would be neither a bland optimist nor a morbid pessimist, 
but a pluralistic realist with a will to improve the possibilities of life in a 
democratic and yet intelligent way.’ ‘Democratic and yet intelligent ’—how 
good that is, and how revealing! Contrast with it the conclusion of Lloyd 
Morgan’s Gifford Lectures—which make it clear, by the way, that the doc- 
trines of the American school are not the whole of modern Realism. One is 
reminded of A. E. Taylor’s remark that modern philosophy is tending to 
divide into two camps: those whose thought is primarily philosophy of sci- 
ence, and those who base their philosophy upon life as a whole (art. ‘ Theism,’ 
ERE, ad fin.). 

One cannot but appreciate and admire the spirit and aim of this book, and 
of the whole school it represents. Philosophy has in times past fallen into 
pits and quagmires, while chasing will-o’-the-wisps; let us therefore stick 
close to ascertainable fact, hard, clear, scientific, mathematically measurable 
fact, confident that this very act of ascetic renunciation will bring us nearer 
to truth—since the greatest discoveries have usually come as a result of stick- 
ing to bare fact and not going an inch beyond.—But alas for the definition of 
fact! For it leaves out the better half of life, the very data philosophy, as 
contrasted with science, is concerned to account for. 


Philosophie der Naturwissenschaft. By Theodor L. Haering. Leipzig: 
Gebriider Paetel, 1923, pp. 788. M. 8. 


It is a huge undertaking Dr. Haering has essayed: nothing less than a 
‘Versuch eines einheitlichen Verstandnisses der Methoden und Ergebnisse der 
(anorganischen) Naturwissenschaft; zugleich eine Rehabilitierung des vor- 
wissenschaftlichen Weltbildes.’ The author, well known in America through 
his two volumes on The Christian Faith, has undertaken to ‘harmonize sci- 
ence and theology’ by finding a set of basic principles which will comprehend 
and give full recognition to both; and he finds, as his sub-title implies, the 
pre-scientific world-view still capable of a reasonable interpretation. Indeed 
the physico-mathematical interpretation of nature is only one special form of 
the scientific world-view, and requires to be supplemented by the philosophical 
consideration of its meaning: in other words, as the author expresses it, ‘the 
translation of the physico-mathematical formule into the language of the pre- 
scientific world-view.’ 

Hereupon follows a programmatic reductio ad absurdum of the scientific 
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hypotheses of quantitative ‘energy’ and ‘matter,’ and also of qualitative 
‘space’ and ‘time,’ and we are back to the ‘ pre-scientific’ problem of knowl- 
edge and the ‘abstractive’ character of the ‘scientific’ world-view. “The 
criterion of knowledge is ‘ understandableness,’ that of science ‘ experiencable- 
ness’” (p. 692). It is ‘up to science’ to recognize its limitations and exclude 
elements which transcend the understanding. The apologetic importance of 
the volume is thus obvious at once. 

Part V is devoted to a special consideration of Ejinstein’s Relativity-theory, 
which the author (unlike some American physical scientists) assumes as 
established. 


Essays and Addresses. Second series. By Friedrich von Hiigel. New York: 

Dutton, 1926, pp. ix + 287. $5.00. 

A welcome supplement to the original series, Essays and Addresses on the 
Philosophy of Religion, printed similarly but—unfortunately—in a different 
binding. The papers here collected discuss ‘Official Authority and Living 
Religion,’ a penetrating summary of pros and cons; ‘ The historical element in 
religion’; ‘Institutionalism ’—an old subject with von Hiigel, to which he 
recurred ever and again; ‘Liberal movements and the central needs of re- 
ligion’; ‘ The idea of God’; ‘ Morals and religion’; ‘ Suffering and God ’— 
a masterly discussion; ‘ Prayer’; ‘ The Catholic contribution’; and ‘ The diffi- 
culties and dangers of Nationality.’ Baron von Hiigel’s own contribution to- 
ward a deeper understanding of religion and a richer spiritual life during his 
generation has been immeasurable. It may be believed that this influence will 
continue, through years to come; certainly the present volume helps to 
strengthen it. 

Doctrinal; Homiletic 


A Modern Plea for Christianity. By Louis de Launay. Tr. by Selden P. 
a Delany. New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. 270. $2.25. 


Dr. Delany has given in clear and vital English a translation of an im- 
portant apologetic work by an eminent French scientist. The book begins 
with ‘ The necessity of a religion,’ ‘ The choice of a religion,’ ‘ The superiority 
of Christianity,’ and ‘Is Christianity compatible with science? ’—four logical 
steps followed by a defense of Christian practice and Christianity in the life 
of the individual and in society. By ‘Christian’ the author means—and fre- 
quently says—‘ Catholic’; and by that, French Roman Catholicism. But 
mutatis mutandis what he effectively says also applies to organized historical 
Christianity outside France and, in some degree, outside Rome. There is no 
question, however, that the author is no Protestant! 


The Reconstruction of Belief: Belief in God, Belief in Christ, The Holy 
Spirit and the Church. By Charles Gore. New ed. in one vol. New 


York: Scribners, 1926, pp. xxi-+997. $2.75. 


The three volumes of Bishop Gore’s great work are now conveniently 
bound in one—and at the price of a single volume. The publisher’s descrip- 
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tion: ‘A reasoned statement of the Christian faith for the average educated 
man,’ is correct and justified by the contents. The author is aware of the 
problems confronting us, and of the necessity for reconstruction; his point of 
view is conservative rather than radical, and the apologetic treatment will be 
most valuable for those who are troubled over ‘the new views’ but have no 
scholarly, first-hand acquaintance therewith. Of somewhat less value, but 
value none-the-less, will the book prove to the scholar who is familiar with 
the situation and who also realizes that a practical solution in the name of 
religion is necessary: for the problems of modern religious thought are too 
pressing to be handled in an abstract and academic way. 


The Crucifixion in Our Street. By George Stewart. New York: Doran, 
1927, pp. 170. $1.35. 


Twelve sermons dealing with the significance of the Cross in human ex- 
perience, deep in insight, wide in appeal, full of illustrations well chosen from 
the world’s literature and from contemporary life. Some of the titles are 
most suggestive, e.g., ‘Creative Suffering for a Frustrated World’; ‘ What 

is it the Cross does?’; ‘The Tragedy of Love Refused.’ The social outlook 

is noteworthy, and it is a good book for Lenten reading. The Lenten preacher > 
will find it rich in suggestion. 


Redemption. An Anthology of the Cross. Coll. and ed. by George oe - 
New York: Doran, 1927, pp. 327. $3.00. 


A fine collection from ancient, medieval, and modern sources, with many 
old and familiar poems and hymns but also many new ones which deserve to rea 
be familiar, including several by contemporary authors. That the world in a 
the twentieth century still has martyrs for conscience’ sake is sufficient to A 
prove that the old mystery of pain and redemption is with us yet. ‘Full 
many a starre its beames dc-h cast,’ even now, upon this old, revealing 
mystery at the heart of religion, 


q 


The Second Annual Catholic Congress: Addresses and Papers. New York: 
Cath. Cong. Comm. (Rm. 218, 1 Madison Ave.), 1927, pp. 168. $.50. _ 


An attractively printed souvenir of the Congress, held in Milwaukee in 
October, 1926, giving in full the papers read during the three days’ session. 


Christianity in the Modern World. Papers and Addresses by Ernest DeWitt 
Burton. Edited by Harold R. Willoughby. University of Chicago oll 
1927, pp. xiii-+ 189. $2.00. 
- Jt was the expressed belief of Dr. Burton that a liberal theologian needs 
to have a personal religious experience of his own even more than a tra- 
ditionalist who retains the guidance of the past. These essays and addresses 
continually reveal that reverence which was such a marked characteristic of 
the late President of the University of Chicago. 
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Part II, ‘ Christianity in the Life of Today,’ especially the addresses that 
deal with Theological and Chinese Education will be to most readers the 
more interesting section of the book. All Oriental students in the United 
States might read to their advantage chapter xv, ‘ America and the makers of 
the New China.’ 

A few of the essays in Part I are disappointing: too many generalities 
spoil their effectiveness, but the essays on St. Paul, a kind of prolegomena 
to the author’s Commentary on Galatians are well worth preserving in book 
form. A. H. F. 


The Word Abideth. By Thos. T. Walsh. N. Y.: Longmans, 1926, pp. xi 
+61. $1.00. 


In this little book, it is scarcely more than a tract and may be read through 
in half an hour, the author makes no contribution to Biblical scholarship; but 
he does supply a readable and useful contribution towards clearing up the 
thought of those who are perplexed by modern controversies. Accepting the 
results of Biblical criticism he maintains, as the title suggests, the abiding 
value of the written word of God. At the close he makes the suggestion that 
the Book needs official interpretation, that to supply such interpretation is the 
office of the Church, but that in the present divided state of Christendom there 
is no Church to whose voice all will listen. Here we find another argument 
to stimulate our efforts towards the re-uniting of the churches. F. H. H. 


These Twelve: A Study in Temperament. By Charles R. Brown. New 
York: Century, 1926, pp. ix +278. $2.00. 


Whatever Dean Brown does he does well. He is another Dean Hodges, 
with the same quiet and at times whimsical way of lighting up an old theme 
with new interest. I suppose he is easily the best college preacher in America 
today just because he always has something to say and always says it attrac- 
tively. “These Twelve” are not the Apostles. Only nine of them are. For 
James the son of Alpheus and Lebbzus and Bartholomew of whom we know 
little or nothing, he substitutes Barnabas and Paul and—the Master Himself. 

Each of these has a chapter. And each stands out vividly as a real hu- 
man person. They “show none of that smooth monotony so often apparent 
where things like clothes pins, hen’s eggs or bananas are counted off by the 
dozen.” Moreover you will find in the description of each, none of those 
“huge fat heavy terms so dear to the hearts of philosophers and theologians,” 
—but fresh, ascetic, disciplined, vigorous words which are real sacraments of 
life. And what is true of this book is equally true of 


Ten Short Stories from the Bible. By Charles R. Brown. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1926, pp. xi-+ 225. $1.75. 
Dean Brown is right. The stories of the Bible are all true just because 


they are “true to life, true to our deepest need, true to our highest aspiration, 
true in the sense that the lessons they contain if we follow them will get us 
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where we ought to go in personal character and in social being.” And in his 
hands they come to us as fresh and vital as if we were reading them for the 
first time in the Century or in the Saturday Evening Post. 

“The King with the Green Eyes "—what a perfect title for a story! Of 
course you can guess who it is—Saul. And “The Prince with the Big 
Head ”—that’s Rehoboam! And “ The Woman Who Painted Her Face” is— 
yes, you were right—Jezebel. Excellent titles—and each story living up to the 
title too. For reading aloud to a group of boys and girls we know no book— 
unless it be one by Dean Hodges—which can equal it. That witty Dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School once remarked that it was the job of the 
clergyman to take the indifferent and to make them different. This Dean does 
just that. He makes the stories which have become matters of indifference 
so different that we are no longer indifferent. G. c. s. 


Luther und die deutsche Staatsidee. By Giinther Holstein. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1926, pp. 36. M. 1.50. 


A brief historical sketch of Luther’s doctrine of the State and its influ- 
ence upon later German philosophy and nationalism. The reciprocal impor- 
tance of Lutheranism and nationalism in German history is clearly recognized. 


Reden bei der Rektoratsiibergabe, 29 Apr. 1926. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926, pp. 
30. 


The ‘ Jahresbericht’ for 1925-6, a lecture by Dr. Uhlig on the German 
high schools, and a memorial to the late Dr. W. Heitmuller. 


Practical Theology 


Praktische Auslegung des Alten Testaments. Vol. II. Die Propheten. By 
Friedrich Neibergall. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1926, pp. viii 
+300. M. 10 (bd., 12). 


This is a second edition of a book, well known in Germany, in which Pro- 
fessor Niebergal!l introduces the laity to a study of the prophets of the Old 
Testament. The work is done by an expert, but is so simply and sympa- : 
thetically written that the average reader of the Old Testament can use it _ > 
with pleasure and profit. Would that it were in English! s. a. B. M. oo 


Elementary Christianity. By Cyril Alington. New York: Longmans, 1927, | : 
pp. 101. $1.00. 
The Bishop of London’s ‘Lenten Book’ for 1927, by the Head Master of — 

Eton. It is a simple introduction to the Christian religion, and is concerned — 

with belief in God, in the divinity of Christ, and with obstacles to the ac- 

ceptance of the Christian view. 


Staat, Kirche, und Schule. By Otto Koellreutter. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, _ a 
1926, pp. 27. M. 1.20. oe 


This pamphlet discusses the problem of religious or confessional schools 
under the present German constitution, and in relation to proposed bills. The 
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writer maintains that constitutionally Germany is still a Christian state, com- 
mitted to the furtherance of culture. The state, he holds, must have regula- 
tive power in the relation of Church and School. The problem is how far 
such regulation shall proceed. Difficulties lie in the constitutional relation of 
the component states under the central government, and in the definition of | 
religious corporations, as well as in the educational theories of the Roman 
Church. The writer favors giving more room for special confessional needs, 
and more cooperation of parents. L. B. 


Confirmation Instructions. By Charles Paterson Smyth. Milwaukee: More- 
house, pp. ix-+ 131. $1.25. 

A reproduction of actual instructions given, apparently to boys and girls, 
in the Canadian Church. It deals in rather ordinary fashion with the re- 
nunciation of sins, prayer, Bible-reading, and the Holy Communion. The 
attitude of the writer is somewhat dictational. “ Belief” is said to be derived 
from “ By-live,” a statement more practical than critical. L. B. 


A Summer Program for the Church School. By Miles N. Krumbine. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1926, pp. xi-+ 188. $1.50. 

This outline of how to plan and run what is most usually called a Daily 
Vacation School is written by a man “ who knows how,” and who can make 
practical details suggestive and valuable. It is a multum in parvo and cannot 
fail to be useful to any person planning such work. It covers the duties of 
the executive and other officers, and the construction of the School schedule. — 

L. B. 


The Stockholm Conference, 1925. Ed. by G. K. A. Bell. Oxfc-d University — 

Press (New York: American Branch), 1926, pp. xvi+ 791. $4.50. 

This is the official report and permanent record of ‘The Universal Chris- : 
tian Conference on Life and Work,’ held in Stockholm, 19-30 August, 1925. 
One can realize now, reading the papers, how the Conference gripped the 
minds of its members; and the papers are, on the whole, still worth reading. 


The Spirit of Glory. By F. W. Drake. New York: Longmans, 1927, pp. vii 
+120. $1.60. 
Eleven meditations on the Holy Spirit, in the vein of the author’s well- 
known earlier books. 


Church Facts and Principles. By T. Tracy Walsh. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 
1927, pp. vii-+ 223. $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 
A popular exposition of the ‘idea,’ continuity, faith, and practice of the 
Episcopal Church. Several of the chapters have been reprinted in tract-form 
for wider distribution. 
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Acts of Devotion. Anon. New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. 117. $.60. 


A fine little manual of devotion, with many old and familiar prayers, and 
suited to a great variety of occasions. a 


In Time of Sorrow. A Book of Consolation. By Charles Lewis Slattery. _ 
New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. vii 4-161. $:.so. ee 


A strong, calm, confident spirit pervades and inspires this little book. Its — 
author has a sympathy that carries him into the very depths of human sorrow, | 
but at the same time a vital, reassuring faith that cannot but help and 
strengthen those for whom he has written. Every pastor might well have a 
copy or two of this book to lend—or give—to those of his people who are 
called to pass through affliction and bereavement. 


4 Biography; Miscellaneous 


Richard Green Moulton. A Memoir. By W. Fiddian Moulton. 
Macmillan, 1926, pp. 148. 


New York: 


A brief biography, written in a style that occasionally descends to the > 
level of slang, without color, but clear and readable. A faithful picture of a i. 
great man, bringing out the chief points of his greatness well, enriched by c= 
telling citation from his writings. It shows the itinerant pioneer of Univer- 
sity Extension, the teacher who served his students, often reading and correct- 
ing as many as three hundred and fifty papers a week; the unsurpassed lec- Ms 
turer, the humanist who saw literature as life, the scientist who insisted on 7 
studying it inductively, the populariser of the Bible as literature, giving twelve 
years of his life to the production of the Modern Readers’ Bible; the amazing 
worker, filling fifty years with unbelievable exploits, the musician, finding in — 
music his chief recreation, learning by it to understand literature better,—and 
through it all the man, sincere, devoted, a friend and leader of his kind. A 
book full of suggestion, humbling, provocative of self-questioning and new +4 
effort. F. J. 


A Parson at Large. By Jerry Wallace. Springfield, Ill.: Coe Bros., 1 


PP. 24. $.50. 
“An account of Mason Locke Weems, George Washington’s quaint bi- 
ographer, and his relation to the American Episcopate.” ‘Parson Weems’ 


turns out, on investigation, to be a fairly good churchman. 


His Mother. By Alice W. Darton. New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. ae 

$2.25. 

_ “The Life History of Mary, the Mother of Christ ”"—a reverent, imagina- 
tive attempt at a biography in spite of the paucity of materials at our disposal. 
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Trade-Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire. By M. P. Charlesworth. 
2d ed., revised. Camb. Univ. Press (New York: Macmillan), 1926, pp. 
xxiii + 2096. 

It is singular, and significant of present-day interest in the subject, that the 
second edition of Charlesworth should appear almost simultaneously with 
Rostovtzeff’s important work on the Social and Economic History of the 
Empire. Significant also because “for two whole centuries a large portion— 
by far the most civilized—of the ancient world enjoyed more peace and 
prosperity than it has ever known since” (p. 240), and we look back and 
wonder if that state of peace and prosperity is gone from our world beyond 
recall, why it ended, and whethér our own civilization bears within it similar 
seeds of decay. We have at least come to recognize the importance of the 
economic factor, and if history has any practical lesson at all for us, it is of 
this that we want to know. 

The work takes up the various leading provinces, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, with interspersed chapters on 
‘the Sea Route to India and Ceylon’ and ‘the Overland Route to China and 
India.’ The chapters are well documented, there is a good index and a use- 
ful little map; above all, the book is written in a style that enables the author 
to marshal his facts without either monotony or confusion. He sees the 
ancient world, and helps us to see it. 


Sonnets of the Saints and other Sonnets. By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. London: 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1925, pp. 14. 


Sonnets of the Cross. By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. London: Society of SS. 
Peter and Paul, 1926, pp. 38. 


These two volumes are collections of poems chiefly on the Ancient British 
Church. They are real poetry, true in form and true to the best in the heart 
of man. These sonnets make us love the old Church we too often forget, in 
our interest in earthly ecclesiastical problems. It does one good to think 
poetically and spiritually of a period when men had time to pray and dream 
as well as plan and work. Mr. Thomas Jones is an American churchman and 
a believer in spiritual life as the essential of religion. May he continue to re- 
mind us of it and to preach by his poems a crusade for the spirit! J. a. M. 


An Anthology of Catholic Poets. Compiled by Shane Leslie. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926, pp. xv + 371. $2.00. 


Following a brief historical introduction, there is given a judicious selec- 
tion from ‘Catholic’ poets all along the centuries, from Caedmon and Cyne- 
wulf to Oscar Wilde, Ernest Dowson, and Lionel Johnson. Saints and sinners 
are of the company; Gower, Langland, and Chaucer in the Middle Ages; the 
Martyrs, the Elizabethans and Carolines; Dryden, Pope; the poets of the 
Catholic Revival, ‘the Holy Women,’ the poets of the present-day ‘ Literary 
Movement,’ and many Irish—One questions why Shakespeare was left out. 
More than once his complete orthodoxy has been proved by Roman scholars. 
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JUST RECEIVED | xt 
PRAYER 


OF THE > 


Paper, 376 pages. $1.25 > . 


-~MEASURE 


The proposed legal provisions designed ultimately to authorize 
the newly revised Prayer Book. 


The Speeches of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York on 
presentation to the Convocations of the above. 


Paper, 32 pages. 25c 


At booksellers or from the publishers 


Oxrorp UNiversitTy Press 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


35 West 32d Street NEW YORK 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Founded 1823 


4 


Trinity College was founded by a group of clergy 
and laymen of the Episcopal Church as their con- 
tribution to higher education in the United States. 


The college offers courses leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Those who intend to enter graduate schools will 
find that Trinity offers an excellent preparation for 


such work. 

The college is now prepared to offer ‘‘ honor 
courses ’’ to capable students, thus allowing them to 
pursue studies in any subject in which they are in- 
terested with a minimum of supervision on the part 
of instructors. Full credit for these courses will be 


given upon the successful passing of examinations. 


Scholarships are available for worthy students 
who are unable to meet all expenses. 
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om WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 

An Exposition of Anglo-Catholic Teaching 

: By the REV. W. ARTHUR WESTLEY 

Chairman of the Oldham Branch, English Church Union 
An outgrowth of the Anglo-Catholic Congress movement in England, 
this book is written to explain and clarify the essential doctrines of Anglo- 
Catholicism. Itisintended especially for college and university students, 
and for all who would learn more about the doctrine and aim of the 
Catholic revival in the English and American Churches. Cloth, $1.25 


POSTMODERNISM 
And Other Essays 
By the REV. BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, D.D. 

“The cogency of these essays lies most of all in the imaginative sym- 
pathy with which they meet criticism and indifference, particularly that 
of youth in and out of college. The dissenter listens because he has first 
been fairly heard.”’"—Professor Helen Sard Hughes of Wellesley. Cloth, $1.50 


A New Edition of 


THE UNIVERSAL FAITH 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT 


[Volume 9 of the Biblical and Oriental Series] 
By the REV. PROF. H. H. GOWEN, D.D. 


“Others have written on ‘Christ and Other Masters’ only to dispar- 
age other religions than the Christian. Dr. Gowen has made a study of 
comparative religion from the Christian standpoint, showing ‘the unique- 
ness of the Christian faith and its essential and vital relationship with 
earlier religions.’ He would come up through these earlier faiths to 
Christianity as the flower and crown of them all.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“The subject is presented in clear, terse form and the point of view is one 
that needs to be emphasized.” —Anglican Theological Review. Cloth, $1.50 


VALUES OF CATHOLIC FAITH 
By the REV. LATTA GRISWOLD, M.A., Rector of Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass. 

In simple, readable style the author gives a reason for the Faith 
that is in him, treating of it under the general heads of The Mass, The 
Creed, The Divine Office, The Kingdom of God, and The Way. Father 
Griswold writes with vigor and beauty of language, and his theme is 
treated from a devotional rather than a controversial viewpoint. aes 

Cloth, $1.50; Postage about 12 cents 


WAS CHRIST REALLY BORN OF A VIRGIN? 2 ee 
An Answer for Laymen 


By the REV. T. H. YARDLEY, M.A. Foreword by the Bishop of Central New York. 

“A careful and calm consideration of this subject, quite free from 
dogmatic assumption and extreme claims. ‘I should like to bear wit- 
ness,’ says the author, ‘to the fact thatthereis no aspect of our Saviour’s life 
on earth which better assures me, than does His virgin birth, of the close- 
ness of God to man—of his immanenceincreation.’ ’’—Presbyterian Banner. 

Cloth, $1.50; Postage about 12 cents 
POSTAGE ADDITIONAL 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave. 
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Che General Theological 


Sritinary 


: New York City 


Under the control of the General Convention 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed and elective study. 


Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger opportunities 
for specialization. 


Provision for more advanced work, leading to degrees of S.T.M. 
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For catalogue and further details address 


THE DEAN 
1 CHELSEA SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 


Berkeley | Nashotah House 
Divinity Bchool FOUNDED IN 182 


FOUNDED 1854 


Theological Seminary an 
Collegiate Department 


Academic Year Begins 
Cooperative System 


of 


THE DEAN 
For information address a : NASH OTAH HOUSE 
William Palmer Ladd, Dean NASHOTAH WISCONSIN 


a 
Chelsea Square 4 
2% 
or parti 
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